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STATISTICS AND MODERN EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT" 


By Dr. B. R. BUCKINGHAM 


‘ thought is strikingly quantita- 

n procedure and results. In its 

lure it ean no longer depend upon the 

s of thought which served the world 
\ristotle to Huxley—upon specula- 
dialeetie eategories, and syllogisms. 

We have a different logic from that of our 
thers, and it is based upon number. 
Accordingly, an indispensable requisite 
thinker—and indeed for any one 
would live abundantly in modern so- 
is a sense of numbers. This sense is 
nor is it easily acquired. It 
does not come as song comes to the bird. 


not Innate 


It must be won by conscious effort. It is a 
social but not a biological heritage. It has 
been achieved by the race with difficulty 
nd only after an unbelievably long period. 

Early prehistoric man probably knew no 
numbers greater than ‘‘two’’ or ‘‘three.’’ 
Beyond these was a terra incognita which 

called ‘‘many.’’ Gestures and expres- 
sions of surprise, fear, pleasure, and con- 
tempt might serve to convey his emotions 
Within this field of many, but he had no 
way of expressing himself with precision. 
He had practically no number ideas. His 
very notions of value were defective. For 
he meaning of nature was perverted. 
The significance of behavior was misappre- 


' Address given at the Atlantic City meeting of 


‘he Department of Superintendence on February 25. 


hended, and the sense of order, sequence, 

He was a prey 
Without records, 
with only the haziest understanding of phe- 
nomena and of himself, he put his trust in 
taboos, omens, and the offering of sacrifices. 
Unable to control the forces about him he 


and law was rudimentary. 
to superstition and fear. 


resorted to propitiation and the howling of 
meaningless incantations. He set more 
value upon a shark’s tooth than upon the 
life of his child. He prepared for battle by 
fasting or all-night 
nourishing his body and getting a good 
night’s sleep. 

The contrast with modern life is pro- 
found. It is true that maids and matrons 
may prepare for battle by fasting, but the 
battle is one in which the direct effects of 
the regimen are presumed to be advanta- 
geous. It is true that superstition is found 
among us, but it is rather as a survival than 
as a serious guide to conduct. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, in which we are now liv- 
ing, is an age in which we are called upon 
to have ideas about numbers of every size. 
On the front page of a Sunday newspaper 
of recent date the writer found dozens of 
numbers, and some of them were written in 
eleven and twelve figures. On this particu- 
lar day ‘‘$237,000,000 worth of Chicago 
building projects’’ had been stopped, Presi- 
dent Hoover had asked for ‘‘one hundred 


“arousal instead of 
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millions’’ out of the ‘‘half billion dollar 
loan fund’’ to arrest the slump in the wheat 
market, and an agreement had been reached 
that the German war debt should be $9,- 
000,000,000, which, as the reporter care- 
fully pointed out, was a reduction of $116,- 
000,000,000 from an original claim of $125,- 
000,000,000. 

It is a far, far ery from the number ideas 
of men who can understand even vaguely 
such huge values to the number ideas of 
primitive man for whom any number more 
than a few score was poetically referred to 
as ‘‘like the stars in the sky’’ or ‘‘like the 
sands of the seashore.’’ 

Modern man not only knows numbers, 
but acts in accordance with his knowledge. 
His quantitative ideas are functional; they 
are dynamic; they are executive. He re- 
cords numbers, he communicates them to 
others, he combines them in order to derive 
new values. He creates a science of num- 
bers and calls it mathematics. By apply- 
ing mathematies he rapidly increases his 
control over nature and his ability to satisfy 
his wants. 

If number ideas should suddenly be blot- 
ted out, science would be lost, machinery 
would go out of use and the civilization of 
our industrial age would vanish. The mind 
of man would be weakened through the loss 
of its keenest weapon. Thought would no 
longer be precise, or if precision were ever 
attained it could not be communicated. 

The uses of number have multiplied enor- 
mously even within a generation. The 
mass of figures now used in any large busi- 
ness is almost past belief. Moreover, every 
science is employing mathematies to an in- 
creasing degree. Physics, for example, is 
coming to be merely a field of applied math- 
ematies. Other sciences, such as economies, 
sociology, biology, and psychology, are de- 
pending for their development more and 
more upon the recording of a wealth of ob- 
servations in numerical form. Indeed, 
these fields of knowledge are scientific only 


in proportion as they are able to use py. 
merical data. 

But the recording of these data is of ]j:1) 
consequence unless inferences may 
drawn from them, unless they may be coy 
bined so as to show tendencies and relatioy. 
ships. Hence arises a new science, the so; 
ence of statistics, whose task it is to pro 
ways of handling masses of numerical] dat, 
in order to bring out these tendencies gy) 
relationships. 

From what has been said of the im 
tance of number ideas, it will readily be }: 
ferred that this science which makes pos 
sible the marshaling of such ideas mys 
have a profound effect upon human think 
ing. Such is in fact the case. All through 
the period which we call ancient and medi. 
eval times, the universe was nicely marked 
off into types. A bird was a bird, a song 
was a song, a ship was a ship. There wer 
lords and knights, peasants and serfs, and 
nobody got out of his class to disturb the 
well-ordered world. Soldiers were always 
brave and women were fair. If one read an 
epic, a chanson, or even a history, one knew 
what to expect of the characters. Men and 
events, products and processes, were put in 
one or the other of two antithetical classes 
They were good or bad, rich or poor, hig 
or low. A well-made list of words and ex- 
pressions arranged by pairs of opposites 
went far toward furnishing all the disecrin- 
ination required or expected. 

Statistics, however, has substituted for 
such twofold grouping the idea of a con 
tinuum, indefinitely divisible into statistica! 
classes. We now know that bravery is n0t 
just one thing, but that, as Professor Boas 
has remarked, it varies all the way from 
rash, foolish temerity to the bravery 
those who, when we entered the Work 
War, ‘‘scenting the acrid perfume of batt! 
scuttled off to Washington to get themselves 
jobs in the judge-advocate general’s office 
We now know that women are fair only & 
a chivalrous theory and that, if we should 
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range any considerable number of them 
= the order of their fairness, they would 
wnge from ‘‘the face that launched a thou- 
cand ships’’ to ‘‘the face that would stop a 
lock.’ The thinking of to-day differs from 
the thinking of a generation or two ago not 
only because we of to-day have different 
¢] tame to think about, but also and chiefly 
ise we think differently about the same 


becat 


nos 


The results, even in education, have been 
rather remarkable. Consider, for example, 
the concept ‘‘individual differences.’’ This 
idea may almost be said to have been cre- 
ated within the statistical era. It has been 
harged that the measurers were trying to 
standardize pupils and to turn them out 
from the school like buttons from a mill. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The very instruments which the measurers 
used served to reveal the astonishing range 
and complexity of individual differences. 
They brought out with daylight clearness 
the fact that some pupils could not learn 
the things they were expected to learn ; that 
others could learn these things, but not in 
the time usually required, and that still 
others could meet the demands in full, but 
only if they were taught by a method pecu- 
liar to their needs. A generation ago these 
types of pupils were viewed with suspicion. 
The common opinion was that they were 
bad. Aecordingly they were cudgeled 
through a secant and unhappy schooling. 
The better understanding and treatment of 
such children, and in particular the break- 
ing of the unsavory partnership of ‘‘lickin’ 
and larnin’,’’ may be largely attributed to 
the fuller knowledge which measurement 
and statisties afforded. 

Again, statistics has afforded a means of 
testing many an old belief. From 1850 to 
1900 there was little question of the virtues 
of the graded school. Horace Mann had 


said that it would adjust the school to the 
child, and most people believed that it did. 
A few frontier thinkers had experimented 
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with various plans for more flexible group- 
ings, but none of these had affected, in any 
general way, the thinking of teachers or ad- 
ministrators. Then at one of the meetings 
of the Department of Superintendence, Dr. 
Maxwell, of New York City, reported the 
age-grade conditions in the schools of that 
city. On the basis of a classification of ages 
which we should now consider rather liberal 
he showed that 40 per cent. of the children 
in his elementary schools were too old for 
their grades. Whereupon there was much 
buzzing in hotel lobbies. ‘‘Have you 
heard,’’ one would say, ‘‘about the terrible 
conditions in New York? Forty per cent. 
of the children too old for their grades! 
What wretched schools they must have! 
But then I suppose you ean hardly expect 
anything better in that Tammany-con- 
trolled city.’’ 

Then the superintendents in various 
cities, big and little, throughout the country 
secured the age-grade record of their own 
pupils; and as their returns began to come 
in a great stillness crept over the land. 
They found that right at home with no 
Tammany ring to molest them conditions 
were no better than they were in New York. 
Charity took possession of them, beginning, 
as was proper, at home. 

Statistics has also put other old beliefs 
to the acid test—the kindergarten, depart- 
mental teaching, ability grouping, super- 
vised study, the project method, teachers’ 
retirement systems, permanent tenure, 
school board independence—in short, pretty 
much everything down to unilateral light- 
ing and jacketed stoves. Sometimes statis- 
tices has confirmed these beliefs. Then 
everybody has said, ‘‘ We knew that all the 
time. Why go to all this trouble to prove 
what nobody denies?’’ Sometimes, on the 
other hand, statistics has contradicted old 
beliefs. Then the people have crucified the 
statistician even as they have the tellers of 
new truth since the world began. 

By means of statistics rival methods of 
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teaching and of classroom management 
have been compared. The difference be- 
tween any two of these methods has always 
been found to be small. Then people have 
said, ‘‘This difference is so small that it 
doesn’t matter whether or not we take ad- 
vantage of it.’’ Such an attitude is not al- 
ways Justified. 

In the first place, small differences may 
be of enormous importance. They may dis- 
tinguish between success and failure. To 
an inhabitant of Mars the differences be- 
tween humans would seem small, yet among 
humans they are very great. In the second 
place, as we accumulate more and more of 
these small differences in any one field, the 


possibility of a master method comes into 


view—a method which by merging all these 
minute advantages into one triumphant 
mode of working will accomplish more than 
has ever been accomplished before. Sup- 
pose a foundation or a bureau of research 
were to analyze a relatively narrow field— 
say primary arithmetic or freshman En- 
glish—and were to set up controlled experi- 
ments on every important phase of learning 
or teaching in this field. Suppose that 
many ways of working in the field were 
compared with each other, one by one, so 
that differences, so far as they existed, were 
brought out. And finally, suppose that tak- 
ing advantage of all these differences the 
foundation or bureau were to evolve an in- 
dubitably superior course of action. Such 
a program would need a little money, a 
little time, and a little enthusiasm ; but most 
of all it would need, in somebody’s mind, 
the vision of a master method. 

In order to bring this about, however, 
statistics alone is insufficient. Interpreta- 
tion is needed, to say nothing of enthusiasm 
and vision. These are no part of statistics. 
They are human qualities or abilities which 
have existed time out of mind. 

Although, therefore, as has been said, sta- 
tistics has enabled us to think more accu- 
rately, although it has provided us with 
qualitative scales and more finely graded 


classes to take the place of older and mo 
naive distinctions, it has nevertheless do, 
no more than supply data for thought, |; 
is in no sense a substitute for though: 
permits more refined thinking by aff 
a more exact warrant for it, but it ea) 
more take the place of thinking than a | 
ing machine can collect bad debts. 

Reference has been made to the diffe; 
between two rival methods. Suppos: 
as the result of a controlled expx 
Method A of teaching division of frac 
turns out to be eight units better 
Method B. This is undoubtedly a statis 
datum. It can be subjected to stat 
analysis. Such an analysis will be ¢ 
cerned, among other things, with the ext: 
to which disturbing variables hav 
controlled, the worth of the measuring 
strument employed, and the number 
eases out of which this difference of eig)t 
arises. Finally, a so-called probable en 
of this difference may be obtained. Let 
suppose it to be two. All the data so i 
are statistical; and now one more datu: 
secured. The difference, eight, is divi 
by two, and being four times its probab! 
error, it is declared to be ‘‘statistically sig- 
nificant.’’ All this means is that if a 
similar experiment were made, Method A 
would be very likely to make a better show- 
ing than Method B. But what the differ- 
ence is significant of, or what cours 
action should be based upon it—in short 
what it means in human values and 
human behavior—the statistics do not tell 
us. Method A may be a mere device, ¢! 
fective for the matter in hand but of no 
fundamental value. Or Method A may | 
too difficult for most teachers to handle. 
it may cost too much to put it into opera- 
tion. Or it may have won its superiority 
by its appeal merely to bright children 
Evidently some of these matters may them- 
selves be investigated statistically, but there 
is always a limit beyond which statistics 
can not go. 

Two men—let us call them curriculum ¢x- 
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id more erts—are given the results, in full statis- 
lon: ica! detail and reliable to the last degree, 
sat. It the survey of a school district in a mill 
— os corn Each of these mer is asked to lay 
tording t the offerings, or at least to lay down 
_*s srineiples, for the work of the schools in 
‘ot district. Will these men agree in their 
. ndings? By no means. One of them may 
terenes . pealist, who will say in substance, ‘‘ The 
e thal nformation at my disposal is that 70 per 
iment of these boys and girls are going into 
actions the mills and factories of this town. It is 
.__ .r that they are going to need the things 
ysed in these occupations. Accordingly, let 
ustieal is teach them these very things. Let their 
~ COn- English be industrial English. Let their 
extent mathematies be the mathematics of the 
_— forge and factory. Provide shops like those 
or which they will serve and cooperative 
3 se: part-time arrangements with the industries 
ent whose operatives they will become.”’ 
ro The other curriculum expert may be a 
manist. He may say, ‘‘These boys and 
s are going to lead narrow lives unless 
_s we can give them inner resources. They 
have enough of forge and factory. Let 
is give them in the schools, before it is too 
= late, glimpses of wider horizons. Let them 
paint and draw and make music. Let them 
go adventuring into the past and into far 
countries. In English let us bring them in 
ntact with beauty of form and nobility of 
ought and let us encourage them in self- 
expression. In short, in a fine humanistic 
sense, let us give them culture.’’ 

These two curriculum experts are miles 
apart. Each was supplied with the same 
statistical facts, and neither of them ques- 
tioned the truth of these facts. Moreover, 
neither of them brought to bear upon the 
problem any additional statistical facts. 
Yet the curriculums which they recommend 
are quite different. Evidently these men 
have interpreted the statistics each in his 
own way; and evidently, too, the interpre- 
tations are powerful factors, for although 
resting upon the same grounds they have 
led to opposite conclusions. 


+ 


pera- 
jority 
dren 
them- 
there 


m €X- 





There is not in this illustration a sugges- 
tion that the statistical data secured from 
the mill town were not important. Such 
data should be secured carefully and pains- 
takingly. The subsequent thought based 
upon these data may be brought to the 
judgment of informed public opinion and 
ean be corrected, but nothing will excuse 
the slipshod determination of the basic sta- 
tistical facts. 

Another illustration may be given. Dur- 
ing the past ten or fifteen years a great deal 
of attention has been devoted to securing on 
a quantitative basis the frequency with 
which certain items of knowledge or skill 
are used. In vocabulary we have exceed- 
ingly valuable determinations of the num- 
ber of times each of the commoner words is 
used in, say, a million running words. In 
geography we have reports of the frequency 
of reference in newspapers and elsewhere 
to names of places. In arithmetic we have 
been told the number of times adults use 
numbers of various sizes or common or deci- 
mal fractions. These are facts worth know- 
ing. They ought not only to be secured, but 
to be made as accurate as possible. The 
possession of such data enables us to reach 
valid conclusions about many important 
matters. But it does not insure such con- 
clusions. It only makes such thought pos- 
sible. What wild uses may be made of valid 
and important data no man can say. Only 
after the corrective influence of many 
minds has been brought to bear may the 
true thought about these data become ap- 
parent. 

The most obvious use which has been 
made of such data is in connection with the 
curriculum. For example, it has been 
urged that our emphasis upon the teaching 
of fractions should be guided by the fre- 
quency with which people report that they 
use fractions. One investigator secured 
from school children the problems which 
their parents had occasion to solve. He re- 
ported that 96 per cent. of all the fractions 
used were included in this list of ten: 4, 3, 
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3. 4, #, 4, % 4, # and 4. He found that 
sometimes fractions with denominators 6, 
9, 12, and 16 were used and occasionally 
fractions with even larger denominators. 
The usage, small, 
amounting frequently to only a fraction of 


however, was very 
1 per cent. 

What right attitude toward the 
teaching of fractions of such infrequent oc- 
currence? In the writer’s opinion, these 
fractions should be taught; and if taught at 
all, they should be taught with sufficient 
emphasis to accomplish a positive result. 
The idea almost seems to be that since 96 
per cent. of the fractions in use make up a 
list of no more than ten, something like 96 
per cent. of teaching emphasis should be 
This is a 


is the 


placed upon these ten fractions. 
very literal-minded application of statisties 
which may in themselves be perfectly good. 
It is almost as silly as would be a similar 
interpretation of Ayres’s early findings in 
regard to vocabulary. According to his 
figures one hundred words constitute 60 per 
cent. of the writing people do. Shall we say 
that 60 per cent. of the teaching of the 
schools in spelling and language should be 
devoted to the one hundred words of most 
frequent occurrence—to the, and, but, to, 
he, ete.? Unless these words had certain 
instrumental value in approaching other 
words, the school would in reality be justi- 
fied in leaving them out of account alto- 
gether. 

The fact is that frequency of use offers 
no guide to emphasis in teaching. If we 
ean rely upon its findings, it will tell us 
how often certain items are used. That is 
all. From that point on, the curriculum- 
maker must do his own thinking, and not 
permit the figures to be a substitute for 
thinking. Among other things, he must de- 
cide whether an item used 1/10 of 1 per 
eent. or 1/100 of 1 per cent. of the total 
usage is used often enough to justify teach- 
ing it—that is, to justify teaching merely 
from the point of view of its frequency of 
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use. If the decision on this or any o 


basis of value is to the effect that the jtey 
should be taught as a part of the gener, 


curriculum, then the emphasis upon it 

no means indicated by its frequency ind 
Because of its difficulty or because of }; 
value (determined upon other than 
quency basis) it should perhaps bi 

with an emphasis which has little refe 

to the number of times it will be used 
may be part of a system which, wit 
is seriously weakened. 


For example, in { 
series of fractions said to constitute 96 | 
cent. of the usage, 34, 2, and # oceur, but 
Even if 2 were nil in usa 


vo 


does not. 
would be nonsense to omit it, because it 

plifies the meaning of fifths—of the idea 
five equal parts of which one or more n 
One-fifth as one of the | 
equal parts of a unit or of a number a 
two-fifths as two of these equal parts at on 
suggest to the inquiring pupil, ‘‘Can’t 

have three of these parts?’’ The reply 
substance is: ‘‘No, you can’t have three 


be considered. 


the five equal parts, and you mustn’t ask 
for them. A man who is much wiser t 
you are has decided that for you. You s 
your fathers and mothers failed to tel! him 
that they used three of the five parts, and 
so he knows that you won’t use them 
either.”’ 

In what has been said above the write! 
has tried to make two points. Baldly put 
they are, first, that statistics is of profound 
importance as a basis for modern educa- 
tional thinking, and second, that mere sta- 
tistics is no substitute for such thinking 
The two points may seem contradictory, but 
education is full of seeming contradictions 
The modern student of education is choos 
ing badly if he fails to become a tolerably 
good statistician. On the other hand, t! 
mere figurer, piling up tables and graphs 
and coefficients, is no educational thinker at 
all. 

Perhaps one may sum the matter up ™ 
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wav. To know your statistics without 
n \ r to a mechanistie education, to be 
patiently to measure without sub- 
¢ measurement for thinking, to have 
phy of education and to work 
t without losing touch with the 


SO 
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feasible and practicable, to be neither so 
progressive that the past means nothing nor 
so conservative that your face is not toward 
the light—these are some of the glorious 
contradictions in the modern educational 


c reed. 


THE COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION FROM THE 
VIEW-POINT OF THE SCHOOLS' 


By JOHN K. NORTON 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Four points will be developed in diseuss- 
ng the cost of public education from the 


view-point of the schools. 


First, let us reeall the basic fact, estab- 
ished by more than a century of experi- 

‘e, that the public schools in contribut- 
ing to the preservation and enhancement of 

» nation’s edueational resources render a 
service of primary importance. 

At the roots, we are a people of diverse 
languages, political, racial and religious 
backgrounds. We dwell in a country 
stretching over three thousand miles of ter- 
ritory, varying widely in climate, topogra- 

and material resources. We have a 
form of government granting a large mea- 
sure of individual freedom and local inde- 
pendence. 

In spite of these diverse beginnings we 
have come to a level of intelligence and a 
degree of like-mindedness which make us 
one of the dominant peoples of the world. 
We can cooperate and achieve, whether the 
work at hand be the building of a Panama 
Canal, the winning of a world war or the 
checking of a threatened financial panic. 
And yet life is still interesting. We have 
our progressive and our conservative re- 
publicans, and our Smith and Hoover 
democrats. We can cooperate, but we are 


1 Address delivered at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the Department of Superintendence of the 


National Education Association, February 25, 
1930. 


still independent. Through education this 
result has been brought about. 

Our educational heritage is a most 
perishable possession. Neglect, for one 
generation, would cause it to deteriorate 
beyond repair. It is our most priceless 
possession. We could better afford to lose 
anything else. Sweep away our railroads, 
our factories and other material posses- 
sions, and we would be in dire straits, to be 
sure. But if we retained our intellectual 
resources and our ability to cooperate, 
these material things could be replaced in 
a relatively brief period. But allow our 
educational heritage to decay for a single 
generation, and our people would have to 
begin all over again the long, hard trek 
from savagery to civilization. 

And so when we consider the cost of the 
public school we are concerned with an in- 
stitution which contributes to the preserva- 
tion and enhancement of a national re- 
source of primary importance. If the 
school does its work poorly, our intellectual 
heritage is depleted. If the school is 
strong, this heritage is enhanced. Upon 
this fundamental consideration rests the 
claim of the public school for a share in 
the national income. 

A second fact which is pertinent to the 
consideration of the cost of public educa- 
tion is that the increase in school costs dur- 
ing the last twenty years has been in re- 
sponse to legitimate causes. 
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At the outset let us realize that the mere 
fact that school costs have increased is not 
to be condemned in itself. To make our 


point plain, let us suppose, for example, 


that Mr. Ford and Mr. Sloan were con- 
fronted with the fact that the national bill 
for purchasing and operating passenger 
automobiles fifteen fold 
between 1913 and 1929, rising from less 
than a billion in 1913 to twelve billions in 
1929. 
gentlemen: 


increased some 


Suppose one were to say to these 
**This increase is 
It is going to bankrupt the 
The fads and frills of the automo- 
bile industry must be done away with. 
Paint all automobiles black. Stop the un- 
Four 


enormous 
scandalous. 
nation. 


necessary changes in body styles. 
brakes are an extravagance; two brakes 
will stop any automobile. The nearer an 
automobile approximates an engine and 
four wheels the better. Fire your research 
men and your high-salaried executives and 
get down to essentials.’’ What would Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Sloan say? 

Their advertisements give us their an- 
They would say that the fifteen 
fold increase in automobile costs was justi- 
fied. They would point out that we had 
only 1,500,000 passenger automobiles in 
1913, as compared with 23,000,000 to-day. 
They would tell us that steel and other 
basic industries depend upon the automo- 
tive industry for their prosperity. They 
would expand upon how essential the auto- 
mobile is in modern life both in business 
and recreation. As for the fads and frills, 
the body style changes and all the rest, 
they would contend that these are but 
steps toward progress in automobile de- 
sign. They would make no apology for the 
fact that for every dollar they took from 
the pockets of the American people in 1913 
they now take $15. They would conclude 
by telling of their plans for making the 
American people spend still more for auto- 
mobiles during 1930. 


Swers. 
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And so let us conclude that a mere jp. 
crease in the amount spent for a uationa| 
service is not to be condemned in itsel; 
The importance of the enterprise needs ; 
be considered, the amount of service fyy. 
nished needs to be known and the cayses 
the increase have to be studied. 

These same principles apply to sehoo| 
costs. The nation’s school bill, like its )j)) 
for passenger automobiles and for ma 
other things, has increased since the y 
This inerease has been in response to 
tain legitimate causes. 

Let us recall that during the war nearly 
one in every four of our young men was 
rejected for various physical disabilities 
most of which competent physicians state 
could have been prevented by the 
kind of health training and medica! 

We also remember that a fourth of 
called in the draft had had so little sc! 
ing that for all practical purposes t! 
were illiterate. We had a double 
during the war. First, we realized 
helplessness of the untrained man in any 
great cooperative undertaking. Second 
we learned the power of the educated man 
in such an undertaking. 

Having learned these lessons, the nation 
set out to profit from them. It resolved t 
the TOSS 
neglect of public schools in many commu- 
nities had brought about, and to realize th 
solid returns which come from investing in 
efficient public schools. 

It has cost more money, to be sure. It 
has cost more money, first, because many 
more children are attending school. The 
increase in school attendance alone just! 
fies a doubling of public school costs ove! 
the prewar level. Second, it has cost more 
money because the dollar now has but 5! 
per cent. of its 1913 purchasing power 
Consequently, it takes more dollars to pro 
vide a given amount of schooling, just as 1t 
takes more money to buy a pound of meat 


remove deficiencies which the 
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+ of clothes. These two legitimate 


scapable causes, larger attendance 


ss in purchasing power of the dollar, 
sunt for most of the increase in 
sts over the prewar level. 
school eosts have increased be- 
quality of educational opportu- 
red has been vastly improved. 
ds of communities have replaced 
lequate school plants of prewar 
healthful school buildings and 
playgrounds. Underprivileged 
whether suffering from physical 
handicaps, are offered special 
unities which make most of them 
nporting citizens rather than gov- 
The junior high school 
en developed. It takes every Ameri- 
child after he has had the basic, mini- 
im instruction of the elementary school 
nd says: ‘‘Here is a school in which you 
discover what your interests and 
pacities are. You may try yourself out 
here in order that the chance of making a 
nistake in choosing what you are to be and 
lo in life may be reduced to a minimum.’’ 
And when the junior high school has done 
its best, the senior high school takes up the 
task and strives to offer each child the par- 
ticular work which will best develop such 
talents as he may have. 
Better plants, provision for 
handicapped children, the junior high 
hool, wider opportunities on the high- 
school level—these are but a few of the 
more striking illustrations of school im- 
All along the line the schools 
have been strengthened. Herbert Hoover 
spoke out of a wide contact throughout the 
world when he said that ‘‘ American teach- 
ing has been marvelously productive,’’ and 
that our schools in all the great tests of 
their work are ‘‘sueceeding better than was 
ever done before in human history.”’ 
And so we have the causes of increased 
school costs: Growth in at. ndance, loss in 


en was 
bilities 

nt wards. 
S State 


lesson 
ed the 
in any 
second, 


“| man 


lved 10 

TOSS 
sche ol 
ommu- 
ize the 


ting in 


provement. 


t more 
but 59 
power 
0 pro- 
t as it 
f meat 


purchasing power of the dollar and im- 
provement in the quality of the service 
rendered. They need no defense before 
the bar of enlightened public policy. 

A third pertinent fact, in considering 
the cost of education, is that public school 
expenditures are allotted but a minor frac- 
tion of the nation’s income and that for 
nearly a decade now there has been no in- 
crease in the fraction of the national in- 
come expended for public education. 

We now enjoy a yearly national income 
of $90,000,000,000. All  tax-supported 
schools, including colleges, $2.450,- 
000,000. Less than 3 per cent. of our in- 
come is expended for public education. 

To the educator this does not seem an 
extravagant allotment for such a funda- 
It is only a frac- 


cost 


mental national service. 
tion of what we pay for a number of other 
important services. Each dollar invested 
in public schools is matched by an invest- 
ment of more than three dollars in building 
construction. Every time the average citi- 
zen votes a dollar for the education of the 
nation’s 25,000,000 children, he pays five 
dollars for the purchase and operation of 
the nation’s 23,000,000 passenger automo- 
biles. 

Of equal significance is the fact that the 
ratio between national income and public- 
school expenditures has been almost ex- 
actly constant for nearly a decade. Begin- 
ning with 1922 the portion of the national 
income expended for public elementary 
and secondary education has been almost 
exactly 2.4 per cent. It is true that imme- 
diately following the war, in 1920 and 
1921, there was an increase over the pre- 
war level in the per cent. of the national 
income allotted to education. But that in- 
crease came all at one time, in response to 
clearly defined and legitimate needs such 
as those already discussed. Since 1922 the 
per cent. of income given to the schools has 
remained constant. 
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Fourth, expenditures for public schools 
are reasonable considering the size and 
character of the work they are expected to 
perform. 

No other school system in history ever 
faced an educational task of the size we 
have in this country. There are more than 
25,000,000 children and adults attending 
public educational institutions. Atten- 
dance in elementary schools is practically 
universal. The present school year will 
witness on the high-school level a unique 
event. When the reports are in for 
1929-30 we may expect them to show that 
more than half the population of high- 
school age was enrolled in public high 
schools. This has never happened before 
in the world’s history. On the collegiate 
level there are more students in the United 
States than are found in comparable 
schools in all the rest of the world. Amer- 
ica has had the wisdom to open educational 
opportunity on all levels. 

The cost of handling this enormous army 
is remarkably small. It averages about 
$115 per attendant per year, for all public 
schools—elementary, secondary and eol- 
legiate. This is far less than one pays for 
comparable service in the typical private 
school. 

As yet no way of decreasing this cost has 
been discovered which does not threaten 
the integrity of the school itself. The 
recompense of teachers is certainly not ex- 
travagant. The average yearly salary of 
teachers and school executives in the 
United States is approximately $1,400. 
This is but two thirds as much as the 
2,100 yearly income enjoyed by the aver- 
age salaried employee in the United 
States. It is no undue exaltation of the 
teaching profession to say that the charac- 
ter of the work it performs demands a 
person who in capacity and training is at 
least two thirds as valuable as the typical 
salaried worker. 


Enrolment per teacher is not unreasoy. 
able. It averages more than thirty py ' 
per teacher. It can not be much larger \: 
there is to be any real contact between th, 
child and the teacher. 

To make any substantial reduction jy 
school costs one would have to touch one of 
the factors just listed. One might speng 
less on schools by reducing school enry). 
ment and thereby repudiate the idea! of 
educational opportunity for all. Teachers 
salaries might be reduced. But they a 
already too low, granting that the natio, 
wants teachers who bring native capacit; 
personality and professional preparation 
to their important task. The number 
pupils per teacher might be increased 
But this would strike at the most vital fa 
tor in education—the contact between t 
teacher’s and the child’s personality. 

And so the informed schoolman offe 
apology for the cost of public educatior 
He knows that the public schools in « 


NATIONAL INCOME AND PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPeENn! 
TURES IN THE UNITED STaTEs, 1922 to 1928 





Per cent. of 
Nationalin- Public-school income ex 


come expenditures pended for 
schools 


Year 


1922 65,925,000,000 1,580,671,296 2.4 
1924 77,135,000,000 1,820,743,936 2.4 
1925 81,931,000,000 1,946,096,912 2.4 
1926 85,548,000,000 2,026,308,190 24 
1928 89,419,000,000 2,184,847,200 2.4 





National income is ‘‘ total realized income of the 
people of the Continental United States’’ as est: 
mated by the National Bureau of Economic Re 
search in News-Bulletin, National Bureau of E 
nomic Research, December 16, 1929. 

Publie-school expenditures are expenditures for 
public, elementary and secondary schools, for bot! 
current expenses and capital outlay, according ‘ 
official reports of the U. 8S. Department of Interior 
Office of Education. The Office of Education did 
not collect statistics as to school expenditures ™ 
1923 and 1927, hence data for those years 4 


omitted. 
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inreasop. = tributing to the preservation and enhance- schools can not be reduced without seri- 

LY pupils ait of the nation’s educational resources ously reducing their efficiency. 

® -onder a service of primary importance. In the knowledge of these facts, the 

Ween the . knows that the increases in school costs schoolman finds courage to go on to the ful- 
ng the past twenty years have been in filment of his great work, proud of the fact 


ction in ) -ocponse to legitimate causes. He knows that at least one institution which stands 
h one of that the cost of publie schools at present for the higher and more permanent values 
ht spend requires but a minor fraction of the na- in life is not only holding its own but is 
ol enrol. ti n’s income and that for nearly a decade gaining new strength, even in this day of 
there has been no increase in the fraction materialism. To that institution he has 


¢ total income allotted to the schools. He dedicated his life—the free American pub- 


larger if 


they ar knows that the amount expended for public _ lie school. 

€ nation 

“apacity 

me EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

mber of THE FLEMISH UNIVERSITY OF preparations are being made to celebrate the 
creased GHENT centenary of Belgian independence. 

ital fae. Tue Belgian Chamber on February 27 passed After the vote on the Ghent University Bill 
veen the the bill for the conversion of the University of the Chamber voted by 85 votes against 47 in 


Ghent, which since 1923 has had a French favor of the transfer in five years of the tech- 
section and a Flemish section, and is now to be __nieal schools annexed to Ghent University to 
wholly Flemish University. A hundred and Liége. 
seventy deputies out of 187 took part in the Belgium will now have a Flemish University 
vote, and the bill was adopted by 154 votes at Ghent and a French University at Liége. 
against 10, with six abstentions. The result of Both of these are state universities. There are 
the vote was greeted with loud cheers. in addition a Free University at Brussels, where 
The whole of the Catholic Right, both Flem- all the courses are in French, and a Catholic 
ere ' ish and Walloons, voted for the bill. Of the University at Louvain, which has a French 


EXPEND! 


© 1928 


nent af : ; ie , : 7 . : 

i a dissentients six were socialists and four liberals, section and a Flemish section. 
1 e 

ded for including M. Max, the burgomaster of Brussels. 


hools ‘our of the abstaining deputies were socialists, THE GENEVA SCHOOL OF INTERNA- 
nd the other two liberal deputies of Ghent. TIONAL STUDIES 

From October next all the courses of Ghent THe Geneva School of International Studies 

University will be given in Flemish. As the will hold its seventh annual session from July 

government had promised, Parliament will next 14 to September 5 of this year, with a supple- 

be called upon to settle the question of the mentary period beginning on September 8 (the 

languages to be used in primary and secondary first day of the meeting of the League Assem- 


ne of the | education, the liberty of the head of the family bly) continuing to the close of the assembly. 
' as ett | being taken into account. It will also have to The principal feature of the eight-week course 
ti § settle the problem of the languages to be used will be a series of weekly lectures and diseus- 

os in the administration and the army. sions on special subjects and problems bearing 
_— e The vote is generally regarded as one for ap- on the study of international affairs. Arranged 
for both peasement and national concord, which will put by weeks, the topics and lecturers are as fol- 
rding t an end to the linguistie quarrels that have often lows, one series of lectures being in French, the 
Interior, paralyzed Belgian parliamentary life. The de- other in English: First week, Geography: F. 
tion did bate on the bill began three weeks ago and has Maurette, head of the research division, Inter- 
tures in been cordueted without passion; its termination national Labor Office; Isaiah Bowman. Sec- 
pars are in an almost unanimous vote will make a great ond week, the United States: André Siegfried; 


impression in the country at a time when Alfred Longueil, University of California. 
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Sir W. S. Marris, formerly 
and Oudh; Professor Mas- 
Fourth week, Edu- 
Geneva; J. Dover 
Wilson, University of London. Fifth week, 
History: R. Coupland, Oxford; Louis Eisen- 
mann, University of Paris. Sixth week, Sociol- 
ogy: Wilhelm Haas, Hochschule fiir Politik; 
Bronislaw Malinowski, University of London; 
Eben Mumford, University of Michigan. Sev- 
enth Henry Clay, University 
of Manchester; 
Paris. Eighth week, Law: J. L. 
ford; Georges Scelle, University of Dijon. 


Third week, Asia: 
governor ot Agra 
signon, Collége de France. 
Professor 


cation: Piaget, 


Wee k, Ex onomic Bs 
Henri Hauser, University of 
Brierly, Ox- 


In addition to these lecturers, there is at- 
tached to the school a staff of tutors, who meet 
the students in small groups for diseussion of 
the Furthermore, Professor Alfred 
Zimmern, director of the school, lectures fre- 


lectures. 


quently and conducts a seminar for advanced 
students. There are other frequent lectures, 
members of the League Secretariat and distin- 
guished visitors to Geneva being drawn on. 
Last summer the student enrolment was 450, 
representing different 
The total staff consisted of sixty-one different 
different 


thirty-seven countries. 


representing twenty-one 
Sessions of the school are held in 


lecturers, 
countries. 
the Conservatory of Music, opposite the univer- 
sity. The students as far as possible are found 
living accommodations near each other, with 
Geneva families, where they will hear the best 
of French, and advantage is taken of all the re- 
sources of the city as a human laboratory for 
the study of contemporary world affairs for 
students of university rank. In general, no 
American students of rank below seniors would 
be acceptable. The American members of the 
advisory committee are David Hunter Miller 
and Charles P. Howland. The school is affil- 
iated with the University of Buffalo, through 
which arrangements may be made for accred- 
iting toward an American degree work done at 
the school. Further information regarding the 
school may be had on application to the New 
York office at 218 Madison Avenue. 


ARBOR DAY IN NEW YORK STATE 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation, and president of the University of the 
State of New York, made the following procla- 
mation on March 4: 
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In accordance with the provision of }a) 
ing the Commissioner of Education to 
the day to be observed as Arbor Day in { 
the dates of April 25, May 2 and mM 
hereby named. Local authorities wi! 
by conditions of weather and climate in 
munities in determining which of the 
be used. In general, however, it is suggest 
Arbor Day be observed on April 25 in 
eastern part of the State, on May 9 
ern part of the State and the Catskill r 
on May 2 in the rest of the State. 


This call to keep the annual festival! 
reminds us once again of the privilege t 
to bring the Arbor Day message and 
the people of the State. It 
and a lesson that all need to learn. Ws 


is a hay 


when the trees begin to garb thems¢ 
ful dresses of green and perfume th« 
With 


come back the sweet, cheery songsters. 


fragrance of their blossoms. 


nual miracle of springtime awakens in us 
love for Nature and a deeper appreciat 
beauties she has lavished upon this State, ar 
are proud that we may have a part in } 

and adding to these beauties. So we pla 
and care for them, knowing that they will ret 
to us manifold benefits in materials for « 
in protection, in comfort and in the joy of t 
presence. 
twigs that we plant grow to towering, stat 
trees, for as Joyce Kilmer has sung: 


Poems are made by fools like m« 


3ut only God can make a treet 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 
Commissioner of E 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


In a report prepared by former Sena! 
George Wharton Pepper, chairman of th 
mittee on Valley Forge, and published 
current issue of the Pennsylvania Gazett 


tr 


alumni magazine, it is announced that 
of the University of Pennsylvania hav 
mally approved the development of the 
for a college of liberal arts to be construct 
near Valley Forge when funds become avai! 

The board nearly a year ago accepted a 
offer of 175 acres at Valley Forge from Henr 
N. Woolman, a trustee, and at the sam 
took steps to acquire an adjoining 15 
tract. 


{ 





Reverently we watch these spindling 


ton 


No indications was given in the com 


requ report of the time at which the college 
) designss, 4 be erected or of the amount to be ex- 

nended upon it. 
= “ " When established, the college is “to be dedi- 
en ted to cultural training and discipline along 
. nes found to be the most thorough and 
-e, intimate personal relations between 
and students being a primary requisite 

s re spect.” 
conclusion as presented in 
Vl ’epper'’s report is that “the work of all or 
f the trees er f the undergraduate schools may be 
S ours n more favorably and effectively at 
ree than under present conditions.” 
iniversity program “will be continued 
present university site in West Phila- 
but the trustees will decide from time 
pon the modification or discontinuance 
and facilities in any particular field, as 
- lopments at Valley Forge make it pos- 
of sible and advisable to transfer such functions 


te, and to that site. 
st Josiah H. Penniman, in a separate 
plant trees statement, said that the development of the 
1 ret ersity’s professional schools was continuing 
doves nd that “all faets seem to point to the per- 
maintenance of this work in an urban 
n such as we now possess.” 
“It now seems to be indicated,” said Dr. 
man, “that the present college in West 
e Philadelphia will continue and that the Liberal 


llege at Valley Forge, when it is erected, 





be a separate and distinct branch of the 
iversity although, of course, it will be econ- 
ted under the direction of the trustees and 
integral part of the university.” 
George W. MeClelland, vice-provost, and 
|. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the depart- 
Romanie languages, will leave soon 
a tour of inspection of English and Con- 
“din the tnental edueational institutions ineident to the 
reparation of the educational plans for the 


t trustees ’ ry Ie re 


N- ly 


he ¢om- nor 


y 


A SCHOOL OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


AccorDING to the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
ation a College of Education in the University 
of Wiseonsin came closer to a reality when the 
‘aculty of the College of Letters and Science, 
at its meeting on February 17, voted to estab- 





epted an 
m Henry 
ame time 
150-acre 


the com- 
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lish a coordinate School of Education on the 
same basis as other undergraduate schools in 
the university. At the present time the School 
of Education is a division of the College of Let- 
ters and Science. 
school will be withdrawn 
equal unit, which will embrace all of the under- 


Under the new plan the 


and created as an 


graduate courses in education, including the 
Wisconsin High School. 

The action of the faculty of the College of 
Letters and Science must be approved by the 
faculty of the College of Agriculture and the 
Board of Regents before the school can become 
a reality. 

The faculty of the school will be comprised 
of members of the staff of the present School of 
Edueation and faculty members in other de- 
partments whose courses come within the scope 
of teacher training. The school will be author- 
ized to grant the bachelor of arts degree in edu- 
cation. It will have complete jurisdiction over 
the undergraduate preparation of teachers by 
merging the various agencies and undergradu- 
ate courses of teacher preparation in the uni- 
versity. It will take its place on the same basis 
as the College of Letters and Science, the Col- 
lege of Engineering, the College of Agriculture, 
the Law School, the Medical School and the 
Library School. 

The reorganization, which is regarded as one 
of the most significant steps that has been taken 
by the faculty of the university in recent years, 
will, it is believed, contribute materially to the 
program of teacher training in the state. The 
action of the faculty culminates a long period 
of discussion dating back to 1921, when the 
matter was considered at the annual meeting of 
city superintendents in Fond du Lae. In 1925 
the City Superintendents Association filed a re 
port with the Board of Regents, requesting that 
consideration be given to improving the train- 
ing of teachers. The Board of Visitors of the 
university endorsed the report of the City Su 
perintendents, and, following a survey of prac 
tices in other schools, presented an extensive re 
port recommending measures which, in their 
opinion, would increase the efficiency of teacher 
training. 
by the Board of Visitors, and the movement at 
various times has been endorsed by the City 
Superintendents Association, the County Su- 


Supplementary reports were made 
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perintendents Association, Teacher Training 
College Presidents, the Teacher Training Coun- 
cil, and the Representative Assembly of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, and by other 
educational groups. While improvements have 
been brought about, it is believed that the ac- 
tion of the faculty at its recent meeting is a 
final step that will place the University of Wis- 
consin in the front rank in the important mat- 
ter of training teachers, as it is in the front 
rank in other lines of educational effort. 


THE YALE CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 

Tue program for the first Yale Conference 
on International Relations, to be held on March 
28 and 29, has been announced. The confer- 
ence will be held on the Pugsley Foundation, 
which was established in 1929 by the gift from 
Chester D. Pugsley, of Peekskill, N. Y. 

The topie for the first conference will be 
“Anglo-American Relations.” The center of 
the conference will be Lord Eustace Perey, 
noted English diplomat and writer on interna- 
tional affairs, who will deliver a public address 
on International Relations at an open meeting 
to be held on March 28, at 8:30 p. m., in 
Sprague Memorial Hall. President James 
Rowland Angell, of Yale University, will pre- 
side at this meeting. 

The main emphasis of the conference will be 
on the round table sessions which will be held 
in the president’s room, Memorial Hall, on 
March 29. A group of about forty people, 
representing leaders in the business world, the 
teaching world and the press, has been invited 
to attend these sessions. In the morning, a 
limited number of experts in the field of inter- 
national relations will undertake a frank dis- 
cussion and exchange of views on the basis of 
Lord Eustace Perey’s address of the previous 
evening. These men, in addition to Lord Eu- 
stace Percy, will be Professor Edwin F. Gay, 
professor of economic history at Harvard Uni- 
versity; Walter Lippmann, editor of The New 
York World; and Professor Charles K. Web- 
ster, of the University of Wales. President 
Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, will 
preside. 

In the afternoon, at two o’clock, the members 
of the conference will reassemble in the presi- 
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dent’s room to exchange views on the issyex 

lined by the speakers of the morning. <A ba; 
quet will be held in the evening at the H,, 
Taft, at which President Aydelotte wi!| presi 

Dr. Nicholas J. Spykman, professor of » 
ernment at Yale, who with Professor (Charis 
P. Howland is in charge of plans for the op. 
ference, has stated that the chief result of 4 
meeting should be a free exchange of ideas 
the subject of Anglo-American relations wh; 
through the members of the round table. 
reach a wide group of people. Profess, 
Spykman said: 

The subject of relations between the Uni: 
States and Great Britain is of such importa 
that too much attention can not be given t 
Since none of the members of the conference 
have direct political responsibilities, we h pe for 
a free exchange of ideas and opinions. 
Eustace Percy and Professor Webster will presen: 
the British side of the problem, and Messrs 
and Lippmann the American side. We ar 
anxious to get a definite statement of the act 
problems which exist between the two countries 
What are the real difficulties? What creates 
them? What can be done about them? The: 
ing session will be devoted to crystallizing tl 
sues, and to an exchange of opinions on thes 
sues by the experts. 

These issues will then come before the me 
of the round table for general discussion and 
sideration. The round table members have 
carefully selected from men of affairs in the fi 
cial, teaching and journalistic fields. Among‘ 
teachers will be experts who are engaged inr 
search in international affairs; the business me 
will be leaders in their respective fields; and th 
journalists will be men who devote themselves e 
pecially to foreign affairs. 

The conference, we believe, will result in an 
usually frank discussion of Anglo-American res 
tions. Diplomatic conferences can not always 
frank, and there is a need for a type of confer 
ence which allows the free probing of existing ¢* 
ficulties between nations. This Yale confer 
is planned with that end in view. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA . 
THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Four 


tion of the College of Education of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota will be celebrated during 


. 


schoolmen’s week from April 14 to Apri ! 
The program follows: 














o) 
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SCHOOL 


Bis’ MONDAY 
ISSues 


>» A bap 
the Ho 


Minnesota Society for the Study 


tion (Minnesota Union) 


| pres) a 
TUESDAY 


4. M.—Minnesota Society for the Study 


jucation 
Pp. M.—Subject-matter conferences 


Pp. M.—Student-faculty-alumni reception and 


, Nicollet Hotel 


WEDNESDAY 


lucation and the New World, Presi- 
Coffman, presiding. ‘‘Men and 
Machines,’’? Stuart Chase, author and econo- 
‘ist, Labor Bureau, New York City; ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive American Culture,’’ E. H. Lindley, 
chancellor, University of Kansas; ‘‘ New Prob- 
s in Edueation,’’ W. J. Cooper, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education 
) P. M—Educational Pioneering in Minnesota. 
‘The Schools of Minnesota in the Last Quar- 
ter of the Nineteenth Century,’’ Livingston C. 
Lord, president, Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
‘Development of Secondary Edu- 
George B. Aiton, for- 
in Minnesota; 


ers College; 

n in Minnesota,’’ 
merly high-school inspector 
he Increasing Professionalization of Educa- 
nal Workers,’’ F. H. Swift, professor, Uni- 


versity of California, and formerly professor 


o me of education, University of Minnesota 

n and P. M.—The All-Minnesota High School Chorus 
have | 1 P.M.—Educational Trends in Minnesota. 
‘ses ™ ‘‘Por the State Department of Education,’’ 
mong t 


ped int 


giness mer 


Kart Taytor Compton, professor of 

ies at Princeton University, has been 
elected president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, to sueceed Dr. Samuel W. Strat- 
ton, who becomes chairman of a newly created 
utive committee of the corporation of the 


De. Clarence D. Yoakum, dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts of Northwestern Univer- 
y, has been eleeted vice-president of the Uni- 
y of Michigan, where he was formerly 
professor of personnel management. 
A pInNer in honor of the seventy-fifth birth- 
day of Dr. Paul Henry Hanus, professor emer- 
itts of education of Harvard University, was 
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Commissioner J. M. McConnell; ‘‘For the 


University,’’ President L. D. Coffman 
THURSDAY 
9:30 A. M.—The University School of Education, 
Dean M. E. Haggerty, presiding. ‘‘As an In 
stitution for the Professional Training of Edu- 
cational Workers,’’ M. G. Neale, dean, College 
of Education, University of Missouri; ‘‘As a 
Center for the Development of a Science of 
Education,’’ C. H. Judd, professor and director, 
School of Education, University of Chicago; 
**As a Source of Educational Leadership,’’ W. 
C. Bagley, professor, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University 
:00 P. M.—Invitational Conference on the Prob 
lems of the Education of Teachers 
2:00 P. M.—Minnesota Council of School 
tives 
:30 P. M.—Annual Schoolmen’s Dinner (Minne 


Execu 


sota Union) 


FRIDAY 
:30 A. M.—Public School Administration, Com 
missioner J. M. McConnell, presiding. ‘‘State 
School Systems,’’ A. B. Meredith, commissioner 
State of ** City 


Systems,’’ G. D. 


of education, Connecticut ; 
School 
sor, Teachers College, 


**Forces behind Education in Europe,’’ Paul 


Strayer, profes- 


Columbia University ; 


Dengler, director, Austro-American Institute, 


Vienna, Austria 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 P. M.—Minnesota Council of School 
tives 


Execu 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


given by seventy friends on March 14 at the 
Commander Hotel, Cambridge. Dr. Hanus was 
presented with a fund to be devoted to estab- 
lishing a permanent memorial to him in the 
Graduate School of Education, which he was 
instrumental in founding. The memorial will 
take the form of a bronze plaque, bust or 
Hanus’s 


Short speeches in appreciation of his 


portrait, depending on Professor 
wishes. 
work were made by Abraham Flexner; A. Lin- 
coln Filene; H. W. Holmes, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education; F. W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of schools in Washington, D. C.; 
Joseph Lee; J. D. Greene; C. H. Grandgent, 


and L. O. Cummings. 
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On the occasion of the presentation of a por- 
trait of Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes to the Harvard Law School, speeches 
were made by President A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Dean Roscoe Pound and Judge Learned Hand, 
of the New York State Supreme Court. 

A pusLic reception at Carnegie Hall was 
given on March 17 for Dr. Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, formerly American ambassador to Berlin 
and previously president of Cornell University, 


by German-American societies organized as the 


German-American Conference of Greater New 
York and Vicinity. The expressed purpose of 
the gathering was to show appreciation of Dr. 
Schurman’s services in restoring friendly rela- 
tions between Germany and the United States. 


Dr. Jositan H. PeNNiMAN, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania and professor of 
English literature; Dr. Felix E. Schelling, John 
Welsh centennial professor of history and En- 
glish literature; Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, pro- 
fessor of English; Dr. Clarence G. Child, pro- 
fessor of the English language, and Dr. Cor- 
nelius Weygandt, professor of English litera- 
ture, who thirty-three years ago together with 
Dr. Morton W. Easton, who has since died, con- 
stituted the department of English of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, were recently guests of 
honor at a reception given by Mr. Samuel F. 


Houston, a trustee of the university. 


Henry G. Cuark, district superintendent in 
the Chicago school system, retired to the emer- 
itus group on February 1, after an association 
with the Chicago schools of over thirty years. 
A reception was given in his honor by the prin- 
cipals, teachers and other friends, at the Stevens 
Hotel on February 3. 


SeNor Tormo, rector of the University of 
Madrid, has been appointed minister of eduea- 
tion in the Spanish cabinet in succession to the 
Duke of Alba, who has been made foreign min- 
ister. 

THe proposal of the Revisionist students de- 
manding the resignation of Dr. Judah L. 
Magnes as chancellor of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, was voted down at a special 
meeting of the students. By a vote of 49 to 
31 Dr. Magnes was censured, but the question 
of the chancellorship was left open. A number 
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of professors, while deploring Dr 
separate political activities, urged the 1 
of the extremists’ demand for his res 


AccorDING to press dispatches, ( 
Caulfield has invited the board of ew 
the University of Missouri to meet 
to discuss charges of incompetency 
ministrative interference that have bee; 
against Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, pri 
the university. 

Proressor M. V. O’SuHea, of the de 
of education of the University of W) 
has been chosen honorary president for Am: 
of the International Congress on Home Edy 
tion, to be held in Liége, 
August. This is the fourth internati 
gress sponsored by Belgium. 


> 
seloium, ear 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN C. CALL 
Wisconsin, was elected president of 
tional Association of State Superintendent 
Publie Instruction at their recent annua 
ing in Atlantie City. 

Dr. Fiorence E. BamBerGer, pro! 
edueation at the Johns Hopkins Univer 
has been appointed director of the Co 
Teachers to succeed the late Edward Fy 
Buchner. 

RatpH W. SwerTMAy, president of tlh 
boldt State Teachers College, Arcata, 
fornia, has been appointed president of A: 
State Teachers College, Tempe. He 
A. J. Matthews, who becomes president emer- 
itus on July 1 at the age of seventy-one years. 

Puiuie Coates Kino, of the class of 19! 
Oberlin College, will become associate pri 
of Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, on Apr 
1. Mr. King has been in the pastorate 
completing his theological course in Ober 
1915, until the past year during which hi 
been assisting in an endowment campaign ! 
Ohio Wesleyan University. At Washburn } 
King will share with the present president, Dr 
P. P. Womer, the duties of that office. W 
burn is a coeducational Congregational « 
with about 1,000 students. Mr. King 
second son of Emeritus President 
Churchill King, of Oberlin College. 


Ar the meeting of the Board of Regents o! 
the Wisconsin State Teachers College on Feb 





|. E. G. Doudna, secretary of the board, 
ficially designated director of teacher 
+ and secretary of the Board of Normal 

g Regents. The resolution adopted by the 
- as follows: “Resolved, That the secre- 
the Board of Normal School Regents 
addition to his duties as secretary act 

e agent of the board in the development 
»pervision of the work of teacher training. 
eration with the presidents of the teach- 
res he shall recommend to the board 
rable changes in organization, plans, scope 
elopment of the several teachers col- 


\NKLIN W. JOHNSON, president of 
ege, and Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, 


ner of New Hampshire, 


members of the summer school faculty 


education, 
Bates College. Dr. Johnson will be a spe- 
ecturer in the department of education. 
Butterfield is returning to Bates for his 
ear as head of the department of edu- 
With Dr. Butterfield will be associated 
Henry L. Gerry, Boston; Dr. Thomas J. 
Wagner, New York, and Professor Samuel D. 


x, Parsons, Kansas. 


Proressor La Rue Van Hook, of the depart- 

Greek and Latin of Columbia Univer- 

, has been appointed annual professor in the 

\merican School of Classical Studies at Athens 
academic year 1930-31. 


ARENCE CRANE BRINTON, assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of history of Harvard 


Dr. C1 


University, exchange professor at Knox College, 
s offering there a four weeks’ course on the 


French Revolution. 


N MiLuer, dean of the law school of the 
ersity of Southern California, has accepted 
deanship of the law school of Duke Univer- 
, Durham, North Carolina. 


Proressor NICHOLAS MOSELEY, son-in-law of 
ate President Emeritus Arthur T. Hadley, 
Yale University, and Professor Cortland 

Van Winkle have resigned from the faculty of 
Albertus Magnus College. The resignations are 
Professor Moseley was pro- 


elective 


in June. 
vost. 


Peter Monro Jack, chairman of the depart- 
ent of rhetoric, will sever his connections with 


Y 
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the University of Michigan at the end of the 


college year. Professor Jack joined the faculty 
in 1927, coming from the University of Aber- 
deen, Scotland. The departments of English 
and of rhetoric have now been merged, and, as 
the need for a chairman of the department of 
rhetoric no longer exists, Professor Jack has 


decided to resign. 

THE Journal of Education reports that Dr. 
R. E. Tulloss, president of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, has been elected president of 
the First National Bank and Trust Company 
of the city. 

Dr. Youne@ has been elected asso- 
ciate the the 


Academy of Political and Social Science. 


DONALD 


editor of Annals of American 


Ben F. Faast, of Eau Claire, for fourteen 
vears a member of the board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been elected pres 
ident of the board. 

Georce F. Cuerry, dean and acting head 
master at Avon Old Farms School, Connecticut, 


has been appointed head master. 


Martin G. BrumpauGu, former governor of 
Pennsylvania, since president of Juniata Col- 
lege, at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, died sud 
denly on March 14. He was sixty-seven years 
old. In 1884 Mr. Brumbaugh became superin 
tendent of 
Pennsylvania, continuing until 1890. 


County, 
His first 
term as president of Juniata College was from 
1895 to 1906, and he again became head of the 
Mr. Brumbaugh was the first 


schools in Huntingdon 


college in 1924. 
commissioner of education in Porto Rico, hold 
ing that post from 1900 to 1902 and introdue- 


in the island the American school system. 


ing 
He was professor of pedagogy at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania from 1895 to 1900 and 


from 1902 to 1906. He was superintendent of 
the public schools of Philadelphia from 1906 to 
1915. 

Dr. Hersert Garpiner Lorp, professor of 
philosophy and psychology and for twenty-one 
years a member of the faculty of Columbia 
University, died on March 12. He was eighty 
vears old and had been unable to teach since 
1921. 

Proressor StrepHen A. Forpes, chief of the 
Illinois State Natural History Survey and pro 








' 
’ 
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fessor emeritus at the University of Illinois, 
died on March 13 after a brief illness. He was 
eighty-six years old. 


Dr. Max WINKLER, professor of German at 
the University of Michigan and a member of 
the faculty since 1890, died on March 14, at 
the age of sixty-three years. 


Proressor Tuomas A. Epwarps, formerly 
dean of the foundation school at Berea College, 
with which he had been associated for twenty- 
two years, died on March 16, aged seventy-four 
years. 

THe alumni of Clark University have turned 
over to the trustees a sum of $4,000 to be known 
as the Sanford Memorial Fund, to provide a 
scholarship, paying full tuition, to a student 
who, in character and work, typifies the ideal 
of manhood expressed by Edmund Clark San- 
ford, third president of Clark College and pro- 
fessor of psychology from the opening of the 
university until his death in 1924. 


Governor Joun C. Puiurps, of Arizona, 
will give the address of welcome at the confer- 
ence of the American Library Association to be 
held on June 21 at the Grand Canyon. The 
special session will precede the national conven- 
tion of the association which opens on June 23 
at Los Angeles. The Arizona meeting, for 
which a ,program on library development is 
being planned, will be the first of its kind to 
be held at the canyon rim. It will aim to 
arouse interest in greater library activity 
throughout the state. Dr. Andrew Keogh, of 
the Yale University Library, president, will be 
a speaker on the canyon program, giving a 
brief discussion of “The College Library.” 
Other speakers on varied phases of library 
work are to include Julia Wright Merrill, 
executive assistant of the committee on library 
extension, who will speak on “The County 
Library”; C. B. Lester, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, who will dis- 
cuss “The State’s Function in Library Service,” 
and Estelle Lutrell, librarian of the University 
of Arizona, who will speak on “The Library 
Movement in Arizona.” 

Tue third annual meeting of the Mid-West 


Education Conference sponsored by Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, will convene on March 
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28 and 29. At the general meeting on Friday 
evening Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of the Universit, 
of Chicago, will take as the topic of his ad. 
dress “Our Changing Secondary School.” Sy). 
jects for the round-table discussions on Friday 
afternoon are: (1) “Pre-school Education: Ob. 
jectives and Methods”; (2) “Elementary Edy. 
cation: Activities”; (3) “Secondary Education: 
Progressive Practices.” On Saturday morning 
“Articulation between the College and Seeon- 
dary School” will be diseussed by Dr. George 
W. Stephens, dean of students, Washington Uni- 
versity, Frank L. Eversull, principal of East 
St. Louis, Illinois High School, and Dr. Koos. 
Among the speakers at the dinner meeting on 
Saturday evening will be Professor M. Y. 
O’Shea, whose subject will be “Youth and the 
New Times.” 

Tue Southern Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Madison in 
February, under the presidency of J. E. Worth- 
ington, Waukesha... Among the out-of-state 
speakers were: J. B. Edmonson, dean of the 
school of education, University of Michigan; 
President Lotus D. Coffman, University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. W. H. Lancelot, department of 
education, Iowa State College; J. W. Aber- 
crombie, assistant state superintendent, Ala- 
bama; Dean W. S. Gray, University of Chi- 
eago; Dr. R. L. Smith, Minneapolis; Professor 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago, and 
Cameron Beck, personnel director, New York 
Stock Exchange. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year are: R. A. Buell, Watertown, 
president; C. J. Anderson, Madison, first vice- 
president ; Earl Brown, Janesville, second vice- 
president; Miss Vida Smith, Madison, secre- 
tary, and Earl C. MacInnis, Jefferson, treasurer. 


Tue board of trustees of the University of 
Maine has voted to add a school of education 
to the divisions of the university. The present 
organization consists of a Faculty of Graduate 
Study and the three Colleges of Arts and Sei- 
ences, Agriculture and Engineering. The new 
school will have a separate dean and faculty, 
and will confer the degree of bachelor of sei- 
ence in education. 

Tue New York City Board of Education has 
announced that new buildings for vocational 
and industrial training, now under contract or 
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being planned, would cost the city more than 
¢18,000,000, and would eventually provide ac- 
commodations for nearly 20,000 students. The 
statement is based on a list of contracts 
awarded and plans in various stages of prog- 
ress, and is intended as a reply to criticism of 
progress in the vocational field. The list in- 
eludes the Brooklyn Technical High School, 
now being built at a cost of $5,500,000; the 
Technical High School in Manhattan, which 
will cost $2,650,000; the Brooklyn Industrial 
School for Girls, which will soon be ready for 
oecupaney; two vocational schools, provided 
for in the 1930 building program, and another 
school that is expected to be included in the pro- 
vram for 1932. Plans have also been initiated 
for another vocational school in the Bronx and 
one in Richmond. 


FoLtLow1INe a conference over the disposition 
of a gift of $40,000 made to the city of Boston 
by the late George O. Hovey, of Gloucester, it 
was agreed that the money should serve as a 
nucleus of a foundation for the maintenance of 
the George Robert White Health Fund units. 


Acting upon the request of the Ministry of 
Education in Prague, the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College announces that this 
ministry is offering a scholarship, amounting to 
15,000 Cs. Cr. (about $450), to an American 
citizen specializing in education and interested 
in making a study of some phase of education 
in Czechoslovakia. Application for this schol- 
arship should be made to Dr. Paul Monroe, Di- 
rector of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, New York. 


Dre. James Brown Scorrt, chairman of the 
American delegation at the Congress of Rectors, 
Deans and Educators, which met at Havana on 
February 20, has reported to the Department 
of State that the university conference was at- 
tended by delegates from a large number of 
American universities and higher seats of learn- 
ing, with representatives of European univer- 
sities. Reports on methods of education and 
teaching of great value were presented, and a 
series of resolutions of much importance was 
adopted and contained in the final act. A per- 
manent international university organization 
was created with administrative headquarters 
at Havana, and it was decided to hold the first 
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international congress in Florence in 1932. Dr. 
Seott also reports that the congress of rectors 
carried out its program, taking as a basis dis- 
cussion of the project prepared by the Pan- 
American Union, which was adopted with sun- 
dry modifications. The final act, containing an 
enumeration of subjects in which intellectual 
cooperation is possible, was unanimously 
adopted. The final act and draft resolution 
will be presented to the Pan-American Union 
for transmission to the American republics. A 
permanent committee will be established in Ha- 
vana, in accordance with the organization plan. 


THE Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, stated on March 17 to a representative 
of the U. S. Daily that he had received $10,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to be used by 
the Advisory Committee on Illiteracy in its 
campaign now under way to eradicate illiteracy 
in the nation. Mr. Wilbur is chairman of the 
committee. In commenting upon the announce- 
ment of Mr. Wilbur, the executive assistant to 
the secretary, William Atherton Du Puy, called 
attention to the fact that the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy is an extra-governmental 
agency dependent on contributions. Heretofore 
the operating expenses of the committee have 
been cared for by a gift of Julius Rosenwald 
in December amounting to $15,000. Those di- 
recting the crusade against illiteracy receive no 
compensation. However, those employed in 
purely administrative and clerical work draw 
salaries for their services. 

Tue Detroit Board of Education has under 
advisement a proposal to discharge all its em- 
ployees who are aliens and all those who live 
outside the corporate limits of Detroit. The 
names of 786 teachers who live outside the city 
were reported to the board by Superintendent 
Frank Cody, who made a residence and citizen- 
ship survey of employees on orders from the 
board, after the City Council had ordered dis- 
missal of all aliens on public payrolls under 
its jurisdiction. Mr. Cody found that the board 
employs 294 aliens, of whom twenty-nine are 
teachers. All the alien teachers except an ex- 
change instructor from Oxford University have 
applied for citizenship. 


Ir is reported that the teachers of Atlanta, 
Georgia, have agreed to accept half pay for 
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the last four months of the year because of the 
financial erisis faced by the Board of Education 


in balancing the budget. 


THE New Jersey Journal of Education re- 
ports that New Jersey ranks third in point of 
membership in the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education Association 
and is in the odd position of having a more than 
100 per cent. membership in that department. 
The percentage in excess of 100 per cent. is ac- 
counted for by college professors and librarian 
members. The states ranking higher are Ohio 


and Michigan. 


Tue Bar Association of the city of New York 
has placed itself on record as disapproving the 
Breitenbach bill, which would disqualify from 
teaching in the schools of New York State any 
married woman who is receiving contributions 
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towards her support from her husband. Th» 
action of the association was taken on the 
recommendation of its committee on state lees 
lation which did not, however, undertake ; 
pass upon the question of policy as to the ex 
clusion of married women from the rich: ; 
teach in the state. “It would seem, however. 
that this bill is an unjust measure,” the com. 
mittee stated in its recommendation. “Upder 
its terms, a woman might be penalized who ha 
taught for many years and has been the s 
support of her husband who might be 
valid or cripple. If perchance at any tin 
from any source he received funds fron 

he was able to make any contribution to her 
support and maintenance, not only might sh 
then be thrown out of her position, but 
rights accrued from her long years of ser) 
might be forfeited.” 


DISCUSSION 


HOW TO DISCIPLINE PROFESSORS 

THE recent report! of the committee that in- 
vestigated the dismissal of Professor DeGraff 
and the suspension of Professor Max Meyer 
from the University of Missouri, for participat- 
ing in a questionnaire study of student opinion 
on sex and marital questions, recalls to mind a 
very similar case in which I myself was im- 
plicated, but which was handled very differently 
from the administrative side. It was during 
the summer session of 1924, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, that a young woman working for the 
Ph.D. in psychology conceived a plan for check- 
ing up on the sincerity of answers to personal 
questionnaires. The plan was to distribute the 
questionnaires in a large class with the request 
that each student should answer the questions 
at home, signing his or her name on the dotted 
line, and then, when the students returned next 
day with the blanks filled out, to tell them that 
it had been decided to keep the answers anony- 
mous, and to instruct them to tear off the line 
containing their name and take the sheets home 
again and revise them, without erasing their 
first replies. The object was to see how much 
change, in different types of questions, would 
result from making the answers anonymous. 
As the major adviser of this student, I thought 
I saw merit in the project, and helped her pre- 


1 Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors: 16, 143-176, February, 1930. 


pare her list of questions, eliminating some, but 
leaving in a few of the type represented by 
“Do you have too many sexual dreams?” “]) 
you consider sexual intercourse pretty mu 

a necessity?” and “Have you ever had extra 
marital sex relations?” sandwiched in among a 
hundred of other sorts, though all perso: 
character. It seemed necessary to include 
few questions on matters of sex, to test 
frankness of replies on such questions as « 
pared with other types. The student investi 
gator secured the cooperation of a professor in 
another department, who had a large graduate 
class, and the blanks were distributed in his 
class. 

So far so good. But now the affair took 
turn which I had been too blind to forese 
Some of the students in the class happened t 
be connected with newspapers and saw news m 
value in the questionnaire. Copies of it cam "2 
into the hands of reporters, who played th: F 
matter up as sensationally as possible, o! Z 
course without any attention to the scientific °. 
object in view. All they chose to see was that 
one student was trying to earn academic credit 
by prying into the sex practices of other stu a 
dents. It being the dull season for news, this 
affair secured big headlines, and the university be 
buzzed with reporters for several days. - 

Now let us notice how the university adminis 
tration, in the person of Professor John J 
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e . director of the summer session, handled 
the rtunate situation. He directed that 
Peis ' terprise should stop just where it was 
the questionnaires be destroyed. He 

 €X need that, though the project had a 
aim, it was poorly conceived under 

stanees (as was certainly true, since 

mstanees included newspapers), and 
nder ‘hat the university and the summer session did 
ha rt it, but on the contrary squelched 
sole n as it eame to their attention. He 
D ed the project as a student’s project 
time ; distinetly not a university or depart- 
ect. In this way, it will be noted, 
h more effectively dissociated the uni- 
she as a whole from the stench that had 
n he would have done by condemning 
plining the professors concerned. He 

| on the assumption of a solidarity of 
ration and teaching staff, instead of 
r into a panie and throwing the blame 
the professors in order at all hazards to 
e the face of the administration. Thus he 
it about that the New York stench 
yut a few days, whereas that from Mis- 


ht 


with different handling, is still per- 

le after a lapse of nearly a year. 
is clear that my complicity in the 1924 
‘was exactly the same as that of my Mis- 
colleagues in 1929. The error of judg- 
as the same in both cases, and consisted 
ire to take the newspapers into account, 
their ravenous hunger for sensations when- 
ever any can be cooked up. Since a hurly- 
of publie diseussion spoils a question- 
naire, anyway, as a means of taking a census 
opinion or attitude, it becomes clear that the 
ype of inquiry which the newspapers are sure 
to drag into the limelight has to be conducted 
th special preeautions in order to yield any 
true result. But without the warning of such 
neidents, one eould seareely anticipate the 
furor that arises; and discipline for such fail- 
ues of judgment should take account of this 


[ am far from believing that professors 
never require discipline, but do believe it a 
mistake to suppose that they can only be dis- 
ciplined with the use of a big stick. It might 
be interesting to consider on what theory of 
punishment we should proceed, where profes- 
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sors require discipline. Shall we think of 
punishment as retaliation or as a means of 
reforming the criminal or as a symbol of 
society’s attitude towards the crime? In my 
ease, the adverse attitude of the social group 
was authoritatively put on record, and, with- 
out any sign of retaliation, I was left to the 
“natural” punishment of the consequences of 
my misdeeds. I can now point to myself as 
a reformed criminal, a tribute to the eflicacy 
of this relatively mild type of discipline. For 
I learned that questionnaires of the sort then 
used were hopeless. Every year or two some 
student comes around with a brilliant idea of 
sampling opinion on intimate matters by the 
cheap and easy method of a questionnaire, but 
I endeavor to dissuade him in advance. As a 
department we have adopted the rule that a 
questionnaire study will not be approved unless 
some member of the staff is willing to associate 
himself with the project to the extent of an- 
nouncing himself as a collaborator. Question- 
naires tend to be a nuisance, anyway, and 
should be kept down in numbers and limited to 
ones that are really serious and well devised. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY R. S. Woopworru 
THE RETIRED TEACHER—A SOCIAL 

ASSET 

Has there been any effort to utilize the poten- 
tial abilities of the retired college teacher? 
The research man may go on with his research- 
ing, but the teacher and teacher-administrator 
who gives up active work when still able to 
work is an asset which society should avail 
itself of. A colleague tells me of an old friend, 
a retired principal of a teachers college, who 
is quite able to go on with part-time teaching 
activities and who is quite unhappy at not 
doing anything and being laid aside. 

A few years ago at a mountain college, I met 
on the campus a retired professor of a north- 
ern institution who was teaching in his own 
field, temporarily, with a small honorarium, as 
a way of continuing his professional work after 
he had been automatically retired in his own 
institution. The year before he had given 
similar assistance in another needy institution. 
Some one will of course urge that such con- 
tributed labor tends to depress the salary of 
full-time teachers. Honest administration can 
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guard against that, and the service by highly 
skilled persons at needy points, even if ecompen- 
sation is less than standard, may result in 
widening the field of employment for others, 
rather than the reverse. The growing demand 
for adult education of a cultural and recrea- 
tional type suggests that superannuated teach- 
ers in many fields could serve most usefully 
in transmitting their cultural wealth to the 
oncoming generation. A few ripe philosophers, 
like Thomas Davidson in his 
classes in New York City, who might reach 
employers and employees, rich and poor, in 


wage-earners 
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spare-time study, whether in city or countr 
could help leaven American society. 

There are American schools 
abroad which in many instances could use opp 
of similar service by 


and 


Colleges 
or more years 
teachers. 

A clearing-house for retired teachers seryiep 
would open opportunities for individuals ready 
to serve and would realize values for society 
that are now going to waste. , 

BenJAMIN R. Anprews 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 

One of the important innovations of Presi- 
dent Harper when he organized the University 
of Chicago in 1891 was his plan of operating 
the university throughout the year, without the 
eustomary summer vacation. Dr. Harper de- 
vised the quarter system to provide four coor- 
dinate periods of the school year, making the 
summer quarter an integral part of the pro- 
gram. Such organization also permits approxi- 
mately three fourths of the faculty to be in 
residence in any one quarter, their instrue- 
tion, especially during the summer, being sup- 
plemented by that of distinguished visiting 
scholars from both this country and abroad. 
The wisdom of Dr. Harper’s plan is reflected 
not only in the attendance of the thousands 
who can spend only the summer quarter in resi- 
dence at the university, but in the fact that 
more than one tenth of the entire student body 
in residence attend for four quarters in the 
year. 

The first term of the summer quarter this 
year opens June 16 and closes July 22; the 
second term begins July 23 and ends August 
29. Approximately 550 courses, a full pro- 


gram, are offered during the quarter, of which 
about 375 are in the graduate and professional 
schools, 130 in the senior college and 50 in the 


junior college. Of the faculty, which will total 
about 340, 100 are resident full professors; 45 
are visiting full professors; 42 are resident 
associate professors; 12 are visiting associate 
professors; 63 are resident assistant professors; 


7 are visiting assistant professors, and the re- 
mainder are special lecturers and instructors 

Of special interest during the summer quarter 
will be the fifth annual Institute on Higher 
Education, to be held during the week of July 
14, and the seventh annual Institute of the Nor. 
man Wait Harris Foundation, to be held from 
June 16 to 27. Diseussion of the curricular 
problems of the senior colleges and of graduate 
and professional schools will be the central 
theme of the Institute on Higher Education 
“American Foreign Policy” will be the subject 
of the Harris Foundation Institute. A com- 
prehensive program of public lectures given 
by specialists in varied fields will be made 
available as usual to members of the university 
and the university community without charg: 

In all departments a varied and complet: 
program of graduate and undergraduate work 
will be offered. Students in research and grad- 
uate work will be afforded unusual opportuni- 
ties by the university’s development of coopera- 
tive projects, which eliminate the restrictions 
of departmental limitations. The distinguished 
work being done in the social sciences by the 
local community research committee is but one 
example of this cooperative attack on problems. 
In linguisties there will be a unified program o! 
courses on the cooperative basis, and other divi- 
sions will have similar offerings. 

The department of education offers work of 
unusual interest to administrative officers of i- 
stitutions of higher education. A course dur- 
ing the first term on the problems of such instl- 
tutions will be directed by Dean Charles E. 
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Friley, Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, to which each of the following will con- 
tribute six lectures: President Frank L. MeVey, 
University of Kentucky; President George F. 
Xe k, University of Akron; President Ray- 
»ond M. Hughes, Iowa State College, and Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, the Carnegie Foundation for 
Advancement of Teaching. Dean Friley 
ive a course during the first term on 


the 
also Wl & 
fessional duties of deans and registrars. 

The regular staff of the school, supplemented 
six visiting instructors, will give courses on 


pr 


| administration, school finance, supervi- 


school 


n. the curriculum, tests and measurements. 


In particular fields, the special-methods depart- 


ents offer numerous important courses for 


Practically every department in the univer- 
sity will offer special courses of unusual inter- 
est and value, many conducted by distinguished 
visiting instructors. 

Among the notable instructors, both resident 
and visiting, in the various departments, are the 


following: 


Philosophy: James H. Tufts, Edward S. Ames, 
Max C. Otto (Wisconsin) 

Psychology: Harvey Carr, L. L. Thurstone, Walter 
S. Hunter (Clark) 

Economics: H. A. Millis, Jacob Viner 

Political science: Charles E. Merriam, Leonard 
White, Quincy Wright, Oscar Jaszi (Oberlin) 

History: William E. Dodd, James W. Thompson, 
H. F. MacNair, R. C. MeGrane (Cincinnati), 
R. G. Cal4~ell (Rice) 

Art: John Shapley, A. P. McMahon (New York), 
David M. Robinson (Johns Hopkins) 

Sociology: William F. Ogburn, E. F. Young 
(Southern valifornia), T. C. McCormick (Okla- 
homa State) 

Anthropology: Fay-Cooper Cole, Edward Sapir 

Home economics: Lydia Roberts, Evelyn G. Halli- 
day, Hazel Kyrk, Nellie F. Pope, Grace G. 
Denny (U. of Washington) 

Comparative religion: Albert E. Hayden 

Urtental languages and literatures: Edward Chiera, 
W. C. Graham, Martin Sprengling, Arno Poebel 
(Rostock ) 

Comparative philology: Carl D. Buck 

Greek language and literature: Paul Shorey, R. J. 
Bonner 

Mathematics: Leonard E. Dickson, H. E. Slaught, 
E. P. Lane, Enrico Bompiani (Rome), F. D. 
Murnaghan (Johns Hopkins) 
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Physics: H. G. Gale, A. H. Compton, A. J. Demp- 
ster, K. T. Compton (Princeton) 

Chemistry: Julius Stieglitz, H. I. Schlesinger, E. 
E. Reid (Johns Hopkins) 

Geology and Paleontology: E. 8S. Bastin, J H. 
Bretz 

Geography: Harlan H. Barrows, W. D. Jones, 
Griffith Taylor 

Botany: E. J. Kraus, W. J. Land, C. A. Shull, M. 
C. Coulter, W. P. Cottam (Utah), G. B. Ramsey 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Latin language and literature: H. W. Prescott, 
Gordon J. Laing, Joshua Whatmough (Har 
vard), A. R. Anderson (Utah), J. W. Basore 
(recently of Princeton) 

Romance languages and literatures: W. A. Nitze, 
T. A. Jenkins, Hayward Keniston, C. E. Par- 
menter, Antonio Heras (Southern California), 
Herbert D. Austin 

Germanic languages and literatures: Archer Tay- 
lor, Leonard Bloomfield, John C. Blankenagel 
(Ohio-Wesleyan) 

English language and literature: John M. Manly, 
R. M. Lovett, P. H. Boynton, R. S. Crane 
Zoology: C. R. Moore, W. C. Allee, P. W. Whiting 

(Pittsburgh ) 

Anatomy: C. J. Herrick, B. C. H. Harvey 

Physiology: A. B. Luckhardt, Nathaniel Kleitman 

Hygiene and Bacteriology: E. O. Jordan, W. H. 
Taliaferro, Roscoe R. Hyde (Johns Hopkins), 
E. B. McKinley (Porto Rico) 

Divinity school: Shailer Mathews, 8. J. Case, R. 
H. Edwards (National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education), William Walker Rockwell 
(Union Theological) 

Education: C. H. Judd, W. 8S. Gray, G. T. Bus- 
well, Franklin Bobbitt, I. N. Edwards, F. N. 
Freeman, R. S. Lyman, H. C. Morrison, W. C. 
Reavis, C. E. Friley (Texas), Raymond M. 
Hughes (Iowa State), Frank L. McVey (Ken- 
tucky), Henry Suzzallo (Carnegie Foundation) 

Commerce and Administration: J. H. Cover, W. 
H. Spencer 

Social service administration: Ruth Emerson, H. 
A. Dobbs, Gordon Hamilton (New York School 
of Social Work), Jesse F. Steiner (Tulane), 
A. L. Beeley (Utah), I. M. Rubinow 

Graduate library school: Douglas Waples, Harriet 
E. Howe, W. M. Randall, H. B. Van Hoesen 
(Brown) 

THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE OHIO 

STATE UNIVERSITY 
To augment its regular teaching staff, the 

Ohio State University will draw next summer 

on the faculties of more than two dozen leading 

colleges and universities, besides other agencies. 
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More than fifty men and women, well known in 


their respective fields, will be visiting members 


during the summer quarter. 

Among them are scholars from England, Can- 
ada and Chile, two state commissioners of edu- 
cation, a school superintendent, a well-known 
high-school principal and various supervisors. 
They will contribute to the work of twenty de- 
partments of instruction, with special emphasis 
on graduate work. 

By departments, the list of visiting members 
of the summer faculty is announced as follows: 
Agricultural education: Ray Fife, state supervisor 


Ohio; Arthur K. 
Getman, New York state supervisor of voca- 


of vocational agriculture, 
tional agriculture; William T. Spanton, federal 
agent for agricultural education; John B. Me- 
Clelland, 
tional agriculture for Ohio 


assistant state supervisor of voca- 

Botany: Professor Otis F. Curtis, Cornell Univer- 
sity 

Chemistry: Thomas M. Lowry, Cambridge Univer- 
sity; Richard A. Morton, University of Liver- 
pool, England 

Economics: Professor Max 8S. Handman, Univer- 
sity of Texas 

Fine arts: Joseph Wiseltier, Connecticut state di- 
rector of art; Virginia Murphy, chairman, art 
department, Erasmus Hall High School, New 
York City 

Geography: Professor Frank E. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 

History: 
University ; 


Carter, Miami 
Hyma, Univer- 


Professor Clarence E. 

Professor Albert 
sity of Michigan 

History of education: Dr. Frank P. Graves, presi- 
dent, University of the State of New York, and 
state commissioner of education, New York 

Mathematics: Professor R. E. Langer, University 
of Wisconsin 

Music: Professor F. J. Lehmann, Oberlin Conserva- 
tory; Professor Wm. E. Donovan, Northwest- 
ern University; Edith M. Keller, state super- 
visor of music, Ohio; Alice Keith, broadcasting 
director, American School of the Air, New 
York City; Harry W. Seitz, Detroit Central 
High School; Doris Moore, Rochester, New 
York; Fay Rees, Columbus North High School 

Physical education: Floyd Rowe, director of phys- 
ical and health education, Cleveland public 
schools; Jeanette Stein, University of Colo- 
rado; Elizabeth Thompson, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College 

Physics: Professor H. A. Wilson, Rice Institute; 
Professor W. W. Watson, Yale University 
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Practical arts and vocational education: Pr.: 
R. W. Selvidge, University of Missourj- 
fessor Homer J. Smith, University of 
sota; Professor C. M. Yoder, Michig 


pan 


} 
it 


Teachers College; Professor Sue G. 
Ohio University 

Principles and practice of education: Prof, 
Vivian T. Thayer, Ethical Culture Sc! 
York City; Professor Ruth Streitz, U: 
of Cincinnati; Professor Horace M. 

New School for Social 

City; Professor G. A. 


Research, Ny 

Tawney, Univ 
Cincinnati; Kate Kelly, supervisor « 
Des Moines, lowa 

Psychology: Professor Max Meyer, Univ 
Missouri; Professor Buford Johnson, t 
Hopkins University; Professor Frazix 
Davidson College; Vernon Jones, Clar! 
sity 

Romance languages: Professor Elliott M. Gran 
Smith College 

Rural economics: Professor C. R. Fay, Ur 
of Toronto 

School administration: Dr. Arthur J. Klein, « 
division of higher education, U. S. Of 
Education; Dr. Frank P. Graves; Dr. John | 
Clifton, state director of education, Ohi 
E. R. Wood, state department of educat 
Ohio; L. Morton, Ohio 
sity; Professor H. P. Smith, Syracuse | 
sity; Milo Stuart, 
School, Indianapolis; Dr. C. B. Glenn, super 
intendent, Birmingham, Alabama; Frank 
Whitney, principal, Collinwood High Sch 
Galen Jones, assistant superintendent, Tulsa 
Oklahoma; Floyd L. Simmons, principal, sen 
division, Collinwood High School; W. 
Kershner, state teachers retirement systen 
E. O. Braught, state department of education 
Ohio; Armstrong Perry, Payne Foundation, 
New York City 

Sociology: Professor Robert H. Lowie, University 
of California 

Zoology and Entomology: Professor Wm. B 
Herms, University of California; J. © 
Hambleton, Columbus public schools 


Professor R. 


Arsenal-Technical 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SESSION 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the following 
appointments, from thirty-six American educa- 
tional institutions, to the University of Mich 
gan summer session faculty for 1930. 

of fifty appointments will augment the 


resident faculty members of the summer sessi02 


Ht) 








the visiting teachers are to give 


OL 


ses iD education. 

n: Kenneth A. Agee, Mount Holyoke Col- 
Harold B. Buckley, division of commer- 
ation, public schools, Philadelphia; 
William G. Carr, research division, National 
Association, Washington, D. C.; 
n P. Everett, Western State Teachers Col- 
ilamazoo, Michigan; Wren J. Grin- 
Duncan Grizzell, University of Penn- 
ia; Francis B. Haas, State Teachers 
Colleg Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; LEarl 
n, University of Minnesota; Lydia I. 
Michigan State Teachers College; Leslie 
Marston, Greenville College; Nila B. Smith, 
ent of research, board of education, 
William W. Theisen, assistant super- 
ient of schools, Milwaukee; Arthur D. 

Dartmouth College 
Frank C. Gates, Kansas State Agricul- 
College; George E. Nichols, Yale Uni- 
h: Harold Milton Ellis, University of 
Mail Homer E. Woodbridge, Wesleyan Uni- 


bert N. Couch, University of Illinois; 

1 C. Sehlesinger, Williams College 
Beverly Bond, Jr., University of Cin- 
Charles E. Chapman, University of 
California; Frederic Duncalf, University of 
Albert H. Lybyer, University of Illi- 
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Hygiene: Lawrence B. Chenoweth, University of 
California 

Library science: Vera 8S. Cooper, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland; James C. 
M. Hanson, University of Chicago; Letitia 
McQuillan, Merrill, Wisconsin 

Philosophy: Durant Drake, Vassar College 

Political science: Arthur N. Holeombe, Harvard 
University 

Psychology: Theodore C. Schneirla, New York 
University 

Romance languages: Carlos Castillo, University of 
Chicago 

Speech: Elmer W. Hickman, Chester M. Wallace, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Ray K. 
Immel, University of Southern California; 
Robert West, University of Wisconsin 

Zoology: William W. Cort, the Johns Hopkins 
University ; Charles W. Creaser, College of the 
City of Detroit; Herbert B. Hungerford, Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Lyell J. Thomas, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 

Engineering mechanics: A. Nadai, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 

Law: Herschel W. Arant, Ohio State University; 
Victor H. Kulp, University of Oklahoma; 
Philip Mechem, George Washington Univer- 
sity; Henry Rottschaefer, University of Min 
nesota; John D. Wickhem, University of Wis- 
consin 


Instruction will begin on June 30 and will, 
in general, continue for eight weeks. 


tet QUOTATIONS 


TEACHERS AND PROBLEMS OF 


TAXATION 
ation, Last month the Journal of Education pub- 
ation lished a synopsis of the discussion on taxation 


in Wiseonsin presented by Superintendent Cal- 
than to the Delegate Assembly in Milwaukee 
t November. Within the month a letter was 


7 
P received from a prominent school principal 
mmenting upon what he termed “unfair 

propaganda” on taxation being distributed by 

N certain organizations in the state which, if suc- 


| in its purpose, may cause the schools to 
iffer. He refers to a statement made by a 
member of the Interim Committee to the effect 
that he (the committeeman) was disappointed 
at the lack of knowledge displayed by school 
men who testified on school taxation before that 








let such opinions become prevalent among legis- 
lators or others in the state.” 

We are suspicious, although not certain, that 
the remark credited to the committee member 
referred to the high-school aid hearings. If so, 
it may not be a fair estimate of the school 
man’s knowledge of taxation, because the hear- 
ings on high-school aid were interpreted by 
school men as an effort to gain information 
about existing conditions in high schools rather 
than to secure suggestions about methods of 
taxation. If that is the case, school men should 
receive credit for caution in making suggestions 
until they are thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of the problem. 

We agree thoroughly with the principal’s 
conclusion that we can not afford to have the 
opinion that school men and women are unin- 
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telligent in matters of taxation become preva- 
They understand taxation 
But 
there is an over-emphasized tendency to exert 
expressing School 
teachers in the past were supposed to “tend to 


lent in the state. 
problems and they have definite ideas. 
caution in those ideas. 
their own business,” and methods of raising 
school money were not considered a part of that 
business. But times have changed and we be- 
lieve we have reached the point where their 
opinions will be respected. 

With that in view, the Delegate Assembly of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association authorized 
the appointment of a committee to gather in- 
formation about taxation in Wisconsin and to 
pass it on to teachers through bulletins, and at 
conferences and conventions. The committee 
has been appointed and preliminary plans are 
being made for a comprehensive study. Infor- 
mation should be available in the early fall for 
groups that desire it. 

In the meantime we hope that jocal groups of 
teachers in every city and county in the state 
will make it their business to secure all the in- 
formation on taxation available to them, and 
that those in charge of meetings of teachers 
next fall will make a discussion of taxation a 
part of their programs.— Wisconsin Journal of 


Education. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL 
SURVEY 

PRACTICALLY every department of New Jer- 
sey’s educational system is touched on by the 
report of the Pierson State Survey Commis- 
sion. Greater financial support, broader cur- 
riculum, better supervision and teaching meth- 
ods, fewer and larger school districts to insure 
development ‘of complete educational plants in 
all, more elastic promotional standards recog- 
nizing variations in mental types among pupils, 
expansion of vocational training facilities, es- 
tablishment of junior colleges and recognition 
of publie responsibility for higher education on 


a wider scale. 

It proposes to increase state support of grade 
and secondary schools by substituting a direct 
tax for the money now diverted from the main- 
stem railroad tax for the support of state-aided 
higher education, and by $100,000 a year the al- 
lotment from the state school fund derived from 
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riparian lands. 
among the counties, state school funds 
whole would be increased as to all counties, 
creating a reserve fund on an annual basis 
of which the less fortunate counties would 
given additional allotments to bring their « 
ational opportunities up to standards 9: 


By a revision of allotmer. 


wise unattainable. 
A proposal for voluntary unifications w) 
would reduce in number and enlarge jy 
sources the more than 500 school districts jy ; 
state, rural areas 


as respects especially, 


sound. A curriculum broadened to prepare 
worth-while living, application of indivi 
abilities and the development of personal , 
tural or other tendencies, and based upon |; 
ing to think and do instead of upon memo, 
ing facts and methods, is one of the most 
portant and attractive recommendations. 
insists on training teachers toward a mor 
manistie contact, and the abolition of a “ 
standard” promotional system, better calcula: 
to advance the capable student rather 
merely the student equipped with a retent 
memory. 


ments and inelastic schoolroom requirements 1: 
herited from over-emphasis upon the three-ii 
basis of estimating ability violate “all we k: 
about individual differences among children.” 


Another part of the report suggests reorgan- 


izing the State Department of Education, bo! 
internally and as to its responsibility for loca 
educational activities. 


It urges more clearly defined spheres between 
the State Board of Education and the comm: 
sioner of education, making the former a po- 
icy council, the latter executive administrator, 


of the state’s interest in public education. 
puts forward what amounts to a proposal 


more strongly centralized control. It would 
concentrate in the commissioner, through van- 


ous agencies, the powers of a general manage! 
of the entire school plant and its operation. 


Coordination in schooling is as necessary & 
coordination in other things. Whether the cen- 
tralization plan gives up too much that should 
be preserved should have open-minded discus 


" 


sion.—The New Jersey Journal of Educati 


(Based on an unsigned article in The Newark 
Evening News). 





The commission does not go too far 
in asserting that present promotional requir- 
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REPORTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE PLACE OF SCI- 

ENCE IN EDUCATION 
owing plan of work which has been ap- 
by the council of the American Association 
\dvancement of Science was recently sub- 
r criticism and opinion as to possible 
ss to twenty-five public-school superinten- 
s and high-school principals. This was done 
rder to sample the attitude regarding the plan, 
fifteen of 
Several of 


have been received from 
whom the 


have made important suggestions which, so 


report was sent. 
bY} 


oss bie, 


have been incorporated in the 
t as here presented. All who have replied 


favorable opinion of the plan and desire 


put into effect. There are so many 
s being made available to schools that 


ils must select those with which they 
rate. The committee of the 
n for the Advancement of Science in- 


American 
peration upon the plan here presented. ) 


{ PLAN FOR COOPERATION WITH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


I. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


[ue American Association for the Advance- 
of science in education, which has conducted 
numerous diseussions, presented programs and 
published general statements relative to the 
“obligation to distribute knowledge.” It now 
invites secondary schools to cooperate in work 
which is thought to be of wide significance. 
The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is the largest organization of 
men and interested in science in the 
United States, and in the world. The rate of 
its growth during the past few years, both in 
numbers of members and the scope of their en- 
deavors, indicates that the association may be- 
come able to accomplish even more than has 
s ©been done in its great work of the past decades. 
The association includes persons who are inter- 
ested in the varied aspects of all the natural 
» and humanistie sciences, and also includes many 
» other citizens who, while not directly engaged 

in any branch of science, wish to maintain con- 

nections by means of which they may regularly 
| cain information regarding modern science. 


women 


However, its endeavors are not primarily to 
gain increased membership, but to increase its 
science service. 

In the venture now proposed, high-school stu- 
dents are invited to write essays that will be of 
the best quality for reading by other students, 
by the public and indeed by all who are inter 
ested in the affairs and thought of modern life. 
These essays are to be made the basis of impor 
tant personal recognitions of merit, and of con- 
tributions to the libraries of the schools repre- 
sented. It is expected that many schools will 
be interested in this nation-wide plan, and that 
the opportunity for attractive, useful and ap- 
preciated authorship will be welcomed by many 
pupils. The preparation of such an essay may 
be interesting and useful to the author, and the 
essay itself may later be useful to others. Such 
work lead find 
fields for their later interests, studies and oceu- 


may high-school students to 
pations, The writers of these essays may have 


a part in responsible authorship. Practice 
upon real writing, not pastime writing, should 
Most of the ef- 


The plan 


be engaging and productive. 
fective writers of to-day began early. 
is designed to help furnish a worth-while op- 
portunity for capable students “who need some 
form of hook on hang their en 
deavors.” 

The secondary schools to which this plan is 
presented are the 
three-year junior high schools and the three- 
year senior high schools, or the four-year high 
school where the junior high school organiza- 


whieh to 


interpreted as ineluding 


tion does not exist. These school years are se- 
lected as the basis of this cooperation because 
they are years of keen interest in science as it 
affects human beings, years in which great in- 
fluences are at work to mold individual atti- 
tudes of mind, years in which some pupils are 
keen to do unusual things and also years, it is 
believed, in which competition in scholarly ef- 
forts will be welcomed by the best students. 


II. ESSAYS TO BE PREPARED BY HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS UNDER THE ADVICE AND WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


SCIENCE TEACHERS AND 


Each essay is to present a certain aspect of 


not to be 


modern science. The essays are 
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strictly limited in length, but probably should 
range between fifteen and thirty typed pages. 
The facts and thought set forth and the style 
of presentation are expected to provide reliable 
and engaging “good reading” for intelligent 
Illustrations may be used or not, as 
the authors desire. It is expected that each 
author will select a topie and endeavor to make 
it attractive, informing and convincing, so that 
others of similar age and interests, as well as 
older persons, will get both pleasure and profit 
from reading the essay. 


people. 


III. Proposep TOPICS 


The following topics are suggested from 
which selection may be made for the essays. 
Schools may suggest added topics which may be 
used if approved by the executive committee. 
Topies suggested for approval may relate to 
any science subject or to any applied use of sci- 
ence knowledge or method of work in science. 
The wording of the topics as stated may be 
changed if the change is approved by the com- 
mittee in charge. The topics are not arranged 
in groups, since each one should be considered 
as a separate unit. 


1. What does or should modern science mean to 
me and to my community? 

What would I like to have high-school science 
instruction do for a young friend of mine 
who is soon to enter high school? 

3. In what ways has science changed the older 

home life into its modern forms? 

4. The water supplies of ancients and of the 
modern peoples. 

5. The economic, industrial and social problems 
resulting from the application of knowledge 
of science. 

6. What effect has the discovery and spread of 
scientific knowledge had on the health of 
the nation? 

The radio, the automobile, the airplane; the 
advantage and dangers of rapid develop- 
ment of such devices. 

8. What great inventions not yet made are 
needed in the modern world? 

What and who made possible the great dis- 
coveries—those in whose name they are an- 
nounced or the long line of workers upon 
whose work the last step is built? 

10. A study of ‘‘How Knowledge Grows.’’ 

11. My own scientific experiments—why I made 

them and what I gained from them. 


bo 


NN 
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What the science of psychology migh; , 
high-school students. 

What is straight thinking (scienti; 
ing)? 

The history of any particular sei 
velopment or of any particular 
adjustment to a new kind of use 

The history of some ways in which ¢ 
tific method has worked in a part 
situation. 

The ways in which inventions hay, 

n the field of chemistry. 

The ways in which inventions hay 

in the field of sound. 


~e 


The ways in which inventions have ; 

n the field of light. 

The ways in which inventions have , 

in the field of electricity. 

The ways in which inventions have 
in the field of biology. 

The ways in which inventions have 

n the field of public health. 

Discarded scientific theories, and why. 

Some things science can not yet teac! 
Why not? 

What kind of science teacher would | 
most? 

My greatest teacher and why (not | 
science). 

What kind of scientist would I lik 

Science heroes and heroines (a study of an 
individual or of a group of scientists 

Comparisons of the work of scientists in dif 
ferent fields, as of Pasteur and Galil 
Edison and Michelson. 

Not ‘‘who is right’’ but ‘‘ what is tru 

The best science book I ever read. W 
why? 

Dramatic incidents in the history of s 

What could a world language accomplish, and 
what should be its chief features? 

What has science to do with internat 
relations? 

Science and art—an exposition of relations 
and differences. 

Pulp for paper, and paper for people. 

The intellect versus the emotions (knowing 
versus feeling). 

How the world is getting acquainted wit 
itself—travel, newspapers, books, rad 
tion pictures. 

How has science changed my every-day !if 
Has science made me a different person 
what I would otherwise have been’ 
Man’s records of his life—on stone, in ¢'aJ, 

on papyrus, on skins, on paper. 


~. 


~ 


: 
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, vision of the future in the growth of sci- 


and of its influence. 
velopment of transportation—of per- 
goods or information. 
I do to help the spread of scien- 


an 
knowledge and appreciation? 
science library for high-school use. 


[\V. RECOGNITION OF ACHIEVEMENT 
posed that a series of “Recognitions 
a \ehievement” shall be given to the most suc- 
ors and to the schools of which they 
First, the successful author will 
for his school a sum of money for 
ise of books to be given in the name 
nner to the school library. In these 
eard will be placed bearing the pupil’s 
e record of his achievement. Sec- 
certificate 
Associa- 
The 


recommendation 


will receive a 


the American 


winner 
ement from 
the Advancement of Science. 


] 


| also receive the 


anaging committee for a_ scholar- 

e college or university to which he 
to go. It can not be definitely promised 
e scholarship will be available in all 
nstitutions, though it is expected that 


Thirdly, if 


are good enough to merit publication, 


arrangements ean be made. 


me will be issued in which each author’s 

| appear, each receiving credit for his 
essay. Fourthly, there will be the personal sat- 
n of having done an outstanding piece 

rk which is worthy of general recognition. 

[he amounts of money to be made available 
irchase of books in the “Recognitions of 


4 ” 
\ é ment 
ss ement 


are given below: 


judged to be best—$200. 


ssays ranking second, third and fourth, 

.t -$150. 
ys ranking fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth, 

ach—$100. 


ys ranking ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth, each—$75. 
essays ranking fifteenth, sixteenth, 


th, eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth, 
each—$50. 


seven- 


The judging committee is to have the right to 


SS)07 


ign a smaller number of “Recognitions of 
Achievement” if they decide that not enough 
‘uliciently good essays have been submitted. 
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It is proposed that when the decisions have 
been made each school to which a “Recognition 
of Achievement” has been awarded will appoint 
two members of its staff who will cooperate 
with the committee on the place of science in 
education of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in the selection of the 
books which are to be purchased for that school. 
Annotated book lists will be provided for use 
by this committee. It is that 
school shall secure the books most appropriate 


desired each 
for its needs, and the school’s choice will be 
final in making the decision as to the books to 
be purchased. It is hoped that the results of 
the work of the twenty library committees may 
be assembled in the form of a printed report 
for general use in school libraries and by those 
interested in library development. It is ex 
pected that this report may be published by a 
which is interested in 


national organization 


school libraries. 


V. WHO ARE ELIGIBLE TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 


COOPERATIVE ESSAY CONTESTS 


Any public secondary school or private sec- 
ondary school is eligible and may report those 
who expect to submit essays. These reports of 
intention to submit essays should be made as 


soon as can be done. 
VI. RULES OF PROCEDURE 


Any essay may be prepared either by an in 
dividual student or by a group of students 
working together. The student or group may 
secure advice from science teachers, from libra- 
rians or from teachers of English and history 
or teachers of any other school subjects or from 
any other persons. Books, magazines, discus- 
sions and personal experience are to be used as 
source materials. With the final manuscript 
there is to be submitted a statement as to the 
sources of information and the nature of the 
assistance received. It is expected that the ad- 
ministrative head in the institution concerned 
will submit a signed statement giving the facts 
as to the way in which the essay was prepared. 
It is not intended to keep the writers of essays 
from securing assistance and criticism from 
teachers and associates, but it is desired that 
the writers shall be primarily responsible for 


the writing and for the use made of the helps 
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that are available, also that they shall be fully 
aware of the assistance they may have received. 

Four typed copies of each essay are to be in 
the hands of the committee by December 10, 
1930. 

In case it is needed, an additional statement 
of rules may subsequently be issued by the asso- 
ciation committee to those who choose to coop- 
erate. 

VII. JupGine 

The judgment as to the quality of essays will 
be made by a committee of readers to be or- 
ganized by the committee on the place of sci- 
ence in education. The methods used by this 
judging committee are to be published as a spe- 
cial report with illustrations from the essays to 
show how the methods have been applied. This 
committee will determine the twenty highest 
ranking essays, and the report of their conclu- 
sion will be announced by the association com- 
mittee. 

VIII. Pusiication 

Possible publication, referred to above, needs 
further explanation. If a sufficient number of 
high-grade manuscripts are secured, it is hoped 
that a volume of fine essays may be published 
and made generally available, each student 
author being credited with his part of the vol- 
ume. 

The volume entitled “Science Remaking the 
World,” which was published in 1923, was com- 
posed of a series of essays dealing with the 
achievements of modern science. These essays 
had been presented as lectures to a large group 
of university students in a course of instruction 
organized by the present chairman of the com- 


FOUR OBJECTIVE CRITERIA IN THE 
SELECTION OF CHILDREN FOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 

One part of the work of the Vocational 
Service for Juniors in New York City is the 
granting of high-school scholarships to able 
children who might otherwise leave school. The 
increasing number of applications has made 
necessary a more and more rigid selection and 
aroused much interest in the question of the 
bases on which such selection should be made. 
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mittee on the place of science in education, 
That volume was published and distributed ne 
unique way. A fund was secured by means 
which a large number of copies of the }, 

were distributed, upon application, to high 
school libraries throughout the country, ;), 
paying only the postage involved. In additio 
to this large distribution of copies, the publis, 
ers have sold the book, the royalty from thos 
sales being used toward partial reimbursemey:; 
of the person who had provided the origin, 
fund for free distribution. 

It is hoped that the essays from the coop. 
erative work here outlined may justify the pub. 
lication of another volume to be issued unde 
some such title as “Seience Continues to Ser: 
the World.” In case there should be any jp. 
come from such a volume, it might be ercdited 
toward the expenses of the plan as outlined, or 


It is not thought possible for the income to rv. 
pay any large part of the expense. 

The committee on the place of science in edy- 
cation desires by means of this project to be of 
service toward the better distribution of know. 
edge. It invites responses from those inter. 
ested. 

The Executive Committee of the Committ: 

on the Place of Science in Education 

the American Association for the Ad. 
vancement of Science, 
Oris W. CALDWELL, Chairman, 
433 West 123rd Street, New York Cit 
J. McK. Catre.. 
E. R. Down1neG 
I. W. Howerta 
B. E. Livingston 





In connection with this, it seemed worth 
while to see what part certain objective eritens 
actually had played in the selection of children 
during the past year. The probability of o& 
ceptance was considered in relation to “ 
child’s standing in IQ, reading achievement’, 
arithmetic achievement and acceleration 
school progress. One hundred and seven!) 
seven cases were used, this number includix 
all applicants tested between September 1, 1928, 
and June 30, 1929, upon whom a definite de- 














Mar 





22, 1930] 


tues 1 been reached. Cases of children ac- 
ated ted for special ability in art or trade were 
ae mn 1 since here the special consideration un- 
he err ily outweights the general criteria. 

0 high | I e 1Q vave the most significant probability 
ry, t 


eve of the eriteria used. Not only is the rise 
‘epper, but there is an absence of chance fluc- 
gy tuatior Exeluding cases of art and trade 


ring this period no child with an IQ 


o du 
, GU 





ye 90 received a scholarship, and a child 
- 1Q below 100 had only one chance in 
y-five of doing so. The one child ac- 
“4 pte this group stood very high in all other 
ry siteria, school advancement, achievement tests 
oo and school marks. 
* A child with an IQ between 100 and 109 has 
" ne chance in five of acceptance. With 
a IQ of 110 to 119 he has four chances out of 
n f ‘and above 120 he has nine chances out of 
in ton see Fig. 1). 
Probability of Acceptance by I.Q. 
to be of 
f know!- 
e inter. 
mi 
on 0 
| Ad- 
| 
ian, 
: Ci 
ob 
90 we a's” 7i0 
Fie. 1 
S » The only child rejected above 120 IQ was an 
tive case of a relief agency in which it seemed 
| worth | best to leave the entire program for the family 
eritent in their hands. Of those with IQ’s between 110 
ehildr and 119, four of the nine refused were rejected 


wr fing 


> of at- » ‘or financial reasons, either as active relief cases 


to the | or because there did not seem to be sufficient 
vel need. One went to work. The personality of 
ion the child accounts for the rejection of the other 
event} » ‘our. Apparently a child without special 


eluding aouity who has an IQ below 100 stands a 
1, 193, chance of acceptance only if he is unusually 


hice 


nite d J “igh in all other criteria, but a child above 110 
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IQ who qualifies financially is rejected only if 
his personality is objectionable. 

The children accepted ranged in IQ from 96 
to 136 with a median at 112. IQ’s of rejected 
children ranged from 67 to 123 with a median 
at 98 (see Fig. 2). 


Destribotan of IQ's - 
" Sept 19a - June nag 


Scholarship Applicants 
(trade Art lang hand omilled) 








a Accepted Goses ... 
ij Metwsed Cases 


tf 


. 
- = 


Frequencies 


3 
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Fig. 2 
In the achievement tests, as one would expect, 
reading is more significant than arithmetic. It 
gives both a steeper curve and fewer irregu- 
larities (see Fig. 3). 


Probability of Acceptance by Achievement Jest's 


oe -—-_— 
: ——feading i ,, 


Arithmetic / 











“a “ Te ee ae ee ee rt 


EA >CA in Months 
Fic. 3 

Omitting cases of special ability or language 
handicap, no child was accepted whose educa- 
tional age in reading was less than his chrono- 
logical age. If a critical line had been drawn 
at the point where the educational age equals 
the chronological age, it would have ruled out 
no child who was eventually accepted and would 
have saved the giving of thirty-four Binet tests 
besides the work done by the counselor on these 
eases. The accepted cases show a median ac- 
celeration of two years and four months in 
reading educational age. Seventy-five per cent. 
of them are at least fourteen months accelerated. 

It would seem safe to give a group intelli- 
gence test to children whose reading educational 
age is below their chronological age unless there 
is a question of special ability or language 
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handicap involved. A Binet could be given ye 
later if the group test showed promise. Such . ability of Acceptance by heceleretian 
& procedure would undoubtedly save a great 

es , , ge “5h m5) C38 and /* Term S nermal for /¥) 
deal of the time which has been given to cases 





standing little chance of acceptance from the 
first and still not jeopardize the chance of any 
child who might win a scholarship (see Fig. 4). 


Read ng Achievement Tests (Stanford) 


cholarship Applicants Sept /oJt June t92g 
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As far as acceleration in school is concerned, 
no child without specia) ability was accepted 
who was retarded more than one term, and a 
child retarded that much has only one chance 
in four. He must be more than a year acceler- 
ated to stand a 50 per cent. chance. Accepted 
children have a median acceleration in school of 
two terms. The median of the rejected group 
that is, for their age 


is at zero, normal 


Fig. 5). 


(see 


Acceleration in School Scholarship Apr licants 
Sept /9a8 - June 1929 


Accepted Cases..... 


Aiefused Cases 
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Fig. 5 
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The probability of acceptance based on ac- 
celeration in school is rather interesting (see 
Fig. 6). The curve has a relatively steep rise 
from normal 
From here, it begins to drop, the rise at the end 


through three terms advanced. 


probably being due to the small number of 


FF 
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No. of Jerms Accelerated 
Fig. 6 

eases. Apparently a child’s probability of ae. 


ceptance increases with his acceleration in school 
up to the point where he is two years advanced 
above his age. More than that tends to lessen 
rather than increase his chance of acceptanee, 
Although 


sciously been given much weight in considering 


school acceleration has never cop- 


the applicants for scholarship, this curve bears 
out the general impression that the extremely 
accelerated children who come to us are not the 
best of the group and that they tend to fall 
short when judged by other standards which ap- 
parently weigh more with the committee. They 
are more apt than those of equal ability who 
have gone somewhat slower to be limited in in- 
terests and personality and to have poor marks 
and superficial standards of work. 

The total probability of acceptance of chil- 
dren referred for scholarship last year was 
thirty-seven out of one hundred. The children 
who could be accepted were only a little over 
third of those who applied. 

Beatrice CANDEE 


NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


The Aeneid of Virgil. Literally rendered into 
English blank verse with the text opposite 
by T. H. Delabere May. Pp. 623. Dutton. 

Morey, Liuoyp. University and College Account- 
ing. Pp. xi+323. 96 forms. 10 statements. 
Wiley. $6.00. 

Pifron, HENRI. 
telligence. Pp. xii+ 95. 
Félix Alean, Paris. 

Prosser, C. A., and M. R. Bass. 
tion: The Evening Industrial School. 
+390. 75 charts. Century. $2.75. 

Van ALSTYNE, Dorotuy. The Environment of 
Three-Year-Old Children. Pp. vii+108. 2% 
tables. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia Uinversity. $1.50. 


Le Développment Mental et L’In 
12 figures. Librairie 


Adult Eduea- 


Pp. xvill 








